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ROM the tables contained in the late 
report of the Board of Public Chari- 
ties we have a number of items bearing upon 
the question of education, which we present 
below as texts for lessons. Time will not 
permit us just now to draw the proper in- 
ferences from them; but their lessons are so 
plain that he who runs may read. 


PENITENTIARIES. 


The number of convicts admitted to the 
two penitentiaries during the year was 452. 


Ages.—Of the convicts received 75, or 16.59 per 
cent., were under 21 years of age; 127, or 28.10 per 
cent., were between 21 and 25 years, making 202, or 
44.69 per cent., under 25 years of age; 101, or 22.35 
per cent., were between 25 and 30, and 149, or 32.96 
per cent., were 30 years of age and upwards. 

Industrial Training.—But few of the convicts 
had received any industrial training, or possessed a 
handicraft knowledge; 380, or 84.08 per cent., had 
never been apprenticed, to any trade or occu- 
ssc 12, or 2.65 per cent., had been apprenticed ; 

ut absconded before they were 21 years of age; 
only 49, or 10.84 per cent,, served out their 
. apprenticeship; II, or 2.43 per cent., had not 
been apprenticed, but served 4 years or more to 
acquire a knowledge of some trade or occupation, 
The industrial training of these convicts, compared 
with the class of crimes to which their offences be- 
longed, will give the following results: Unappren- 
ticed, convicted of crimes against property, were as 
84 to 83 against persons. Apprenticed and left, con- 
victed of crimes against property, were as 3 to 3 
against persons, Apprenticed and served, convicted 
of crimes against property, were as Io to 12 against 
persons. Not apprenticed but served 4 years, con- 
victed of crimes against property, were as 3 to 2 
against persons. : 

Parental Relations.—Three-fifths, 272, or 60.18 
per cent., had both parents living when they were 
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16 years of age; 58, or 12.83 per cent., had lost 
father and mother before that age; 40, or 8.85 per 
cent., had only their father, and 82, or 18.14 per 
cent., had only their mother living when they were 
16 years of age. The influence of parental care or 
the want of it, may be inferred from the class of 
cfimes committed by whole or half orphans, as com- 
pared with the crimes committed by those having 
both parents living. Had both parents living, con- 
victed of crimes against property, were as 60 to 62% 
against persons. Whole or half orphans, convicted 
of crimes against property, were as 40to 3714 against 
persons. Or had a father only living, convicted of 
crimes against property, were as 8 to 12% against 
persons. Had mother only living, convicted of crimes 
against property, were as 20 to 10 against persons. 
Had lost both parents, convicted of crimes against 
property, were as 12 to I5 against persons, 
Schools.—Three-fourths, 344, or 76.10 per cent., 
had attended public; 6, or 1.33 per cent. private 
schools; 102, or 22.57 per cent., nearly one-fourth, 
had not attended school. The effect of school disci- 
pline upon the class of crime for which these convicts 
were sentenced is perceptible, exhibiting the fact that 
those who did not go to school were to a greater ex- 
tent than others guilty of crimes against persons, thus: 
Attended public school, eonvicted of crimes against 
property, were as 79 to 66 against persons. Attended 
private school, convicted of crimes against property, 
were as I to 2 against persons. Did not gotoschool, 
convicted of crimes against property, were as 20 to 
32 against persons. 5S 
Education.—One-fifth, 88, or 19.45 per cent. o 
the convicts were illiterate, or unable to read or 
write; 75, or 16.60 per cent., could read only; 283, 
or 62.62 per cent., three-fifths, were able to read and 
write, and only 6, or 1.33 per cent., had a superior 
education. Education hus a marked effect upon the 
quality of the crimes committed, thus: Illiterate, con- 
victed of crimes against property, were as 17 to 28 
against persons. Read only, convicted of crimes 
against property, were as 16 to 18 against persons, 
Read and write, convicted of crimes against property, 
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were as 65 to 53 against persons. Superior educa- 
tion, convicted of crimes against property, were as 2 
to I against persons. 


REFORMATORI ES. 


Education.—The “juveniles committed possessed 
but little education, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing statement : 














z/9)2 
EDUCATION ON ADMISSION. e 2) & 

‘i 
Illiterate or spell only. . . ... - «| 72/41) 113 
Read imperfectly. ......... 65\11) 76 
Read well... - + «+ + | 33} 5] 38 
Read and write imperfectly . 91} 7| 98 
Read and write well... . .. 38] 6) 44 
Education superior to reading and writ’ ¢ 92| 5| 97 
Total committed... . . 13911751466 





It will be observed that ignorance existed to a 
greater extent with the colored than white juveniles, 
as of the 113, or 24.25 per cent., who were illiterate 
or could spell only, the colored were in proportion 
to the white as 55 to 18. On the contrary, of the 76, 
or 16.31 per cent., who read imperfectly on admis- 
sion, the white were in proportion to the colored as 
17 to 15; and of the 38, or 8.15 per cent., who read 
well, they were as 8 to 6%; of the 98, or 21.03 per 
cent., who read and wrote imperfectly, they were as 
23 tog; of the 44, or 9.44 per cent., who could read 
ane write well, they were as 10 to 8; of the 97, or 
20.82 per cent., who had an education superior to 
reading and writing, they were as 24 to 6%. 

Parental Relations —The parental relations of 
the juveniles committed is exhibited thus : 














| | 3 
WHITE. | COLORED. | Q 
| ; > 
PARENTS. wlalelal: 
F/ ei P| e| 
alr) al x 
Ts ee Es | 
Parents living. . . . . 130, 31 12) 1| 174 
Parents dead . . . ..{ 42) %12| #17 7] 78 
Father living. . . .. 58| 17 8 4| 87 
Motherliving. .... 80/21) 17 Q| 127 
— — |_ | 


Total committed. .| 310) 81) 54! 211 466 
An examination of the above discloses the impor- 
tant fact, that only 174, or 37.34 per cent. of the 
juveniles committed had both parents living, and that 
292, or 62.66 per cent., were whole or half orphans. 
Of the 174 having both parents living, the white 
were in proportion to the colored delinquents as 41 
to 17; and of the 87, or 18.67 per cent., who had 
father only living, they were to the colored as Ig to 
16. On the contrary, of the 78, or 16.74 per cent., 
who had lost both parents, the colored were to the 
white delinquent in proportion as 32 to 14; and of 
the 127, or 27.25 per cent., who had mother only liv- 
ing, they were to the white as 35 to 26. It will be 
observed that the orphanage of the colored was 
greater than that of the white delinquents. 


COUNTY JAILS. 


There were 1,898 convicts sentenced to 
the county jails during the year. 
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Industrial Relations.—Over two-thirds, 68.95 per 
cent., had never been bound; 4.68 per cent. had 
been ybound, but left before the expiration of their 
minority; 25.22 per cent. were bound and served 
until 21 years of age,and 1.15 per cent. had not been 
bound, but served four or more years to some handi- 
craft occupation. 

Parental Relations.—Two thirds, 65.22 per cent., 
had both parents living when they were 16 years of 
age; 15.80 per cent. had lost their father; 8.39 per 
cent. mother, and 10,59 per cent, had lost both 
parents before they were 16 years of age, 

Schools.—Nearly three-fifths had attended public 
school; 21.19 per cent, private school, and 7.06 per 
cent. did not go to school. Of those who had at- 
tended school, their average age on leaving was 134 
years. Of the 1,898 convicts, 1,108, or 58.38 per 
cent., had attended Sunday-school, and 100, or 5.27 
per cent., were habitual Sabbath breakers. 

Education.—One-ninth, 11.19 per cent., were 
illiterate; 24.62 per cent. could read only; 63.12 
per cent. could read and write, and only 1.07 per 
cent had an education superior to reading and writing. 


There were 7,782 persons cared for in the 
alms-houses of the state, of whom 929 were 
children. The educational condition of the 
occupants of alms-houses is not given in the 
report. 

From the fund raised for the poor, 11,100 
persons received out-door relief. Of these 
1,995 were unable to read or write; 2,235 
could write their names, and the educational 
condition of 1,558 was unknown. Destitu- 
tion caused by death, absence or desertion 
of husband or father, widows, &c., 2,138 ; 
children, 3,298. The whole number of chil- 
dren, under 16 years of age, receiving relief, 
5,312. Of this number 1,004 had attended 
public schools and 561 had attended Sunday 
schools. 

Of those in destitute circumstances 1,236 
persons were relieved by aid from townships. 
Of this number 690 could do no more than 
write their names ; 279 of them were chil- 
dren under 16 years of age. 


onto 
— 


NORMAL INSTITUTES. 





{THe following article on Normal Institutes was kindly fur- 
nished us for publication by Prof. J. Baldwin, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Kirksville, Missouri, It will be read 
with interest in this state where Normal Institutes have been 
a feature of our educational work eyer since the first one was 
established at Millersville, Lancaster county,in the year 1855 ; 


and out of which grew the State Normal School at that place.: 


A number of these institutes are now in operation, and to their 
conductors especially will Prof. Baldwin’s outline of their ob- 
ject and work be acceptable. We trust it will give them strength 
where they most need it in imparting full and thorough pro- 
fessional instruction.—Eb. ] 


NORMAL Institute is an abbreviated 
and concentrated normal school. The 
normal school is the great instrumentality for 
preparing skillful teachers ; but, in this coun- 
try, a majority of teachers cannot avail them- 
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selves of its advantages. Many of the states 
have wisely provided for an annual Normal 
Institute ineach county. These short term 
normal schocls place normal methods, nor- 
mal training and normal erthusiasm, within 
the reach of the mass of our teachers. 

The Normal Institute is destined to be- 
come a permanent feature of popular educa- 
tion. Its present crude form will give place 
to a well-defined and well-digested plan. In- 
structors will prepare themselves for this pecu- 
liar work, and teachers will flock to it as the 
most attractive of all summer resorts. The 
objects of Normal Institutes are : 

1. Zo Train Teachers.—Of the two hun- 
dted and twenty-five thousand teachers in 
this country, more than one-half are without 
any special preparation for their work ; yet 
they are the educators of millions. ‘To revo- 
lutionize this class of teachers is the primary 
object of the Normal Institute. 

2. Yo Keep Professional Teachers Bright. 
—The isolated teacher becomes a fossil. He 
needs to come in contact with the mighty 
army of progress. Association, mental con- 
flict, observation, comparison—these are 
conditions of professional growth. Each 
teacher needs the experience of all teachers. 

3. Zo Foster a Professional Spirit.— 
Teaching is the grandest of all arts, and the 
noblest of all professions. Normal Institutes 
enable a few earnest educators to infuse a 
professional spirit into the masses, and to in- 
spire each teacher with the determination to 
be content only with the highestachievements. 

4. Zo Deepen and Widen and Direct the 
interest felt in popular education. In edu- 
cational matters what teachers do not do or 
manage to have done will generally be left 
undone. The Normal Institute enables the 
teachers to form plans and to carry them out. 


To meet the wants of all classes of teach- 
ers the Normal Institute must neccessarily 
embrace two departments. 

1. Elementary Department.—This will in- 
clude the teachers of primary, intermediate 
and ungraded schools. These schools are 
first in importance, and demand the best ef- 
forts of educators. 

2. Advanced Department.—In this will 
be included all professional teachers. It is 
highly encouraging to see the deep interest 
manifested in this work by presidents and 
professors of colleges, principals and teach- 
ers of academies and high schools, ministers, 
etc., etc. 


TIME AND LENGTH OF INSTITUTE. 


From necessity these Institutes must be 
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held during July and August, and may con- 

tinue from two to eight weeks. A term of 

four weeks is clearly the best. Teachers can 

not well spend more time, and thorough work 
cannot be done in less. 

The best results are obtained by holding 
two daily sessions. From eight a. m. to 
eleven a. m., and from two p. m. to five p. 
m., will give satisfaction in most cases. Two 
evening lectures each week will add much to 
the interest. 

Experience fixes fifty minutes as best for 
recitations. Six daily recitations may thus 
be provided. A rest of ten minutes should 
follow each recitation. Besides keeping the 
teachers wide awake and fresh, these rests af- 
ford an admirable opportunity for social cul- 
ture. 

The instructors should be master work- 
men. Second-rate teachers are fearfully out 
of place here. A principal and one assistant 
are generally sufficient. More instructors 
tend to weaken rather than strengthen the 
interest. It is best to have members of the 
Institute render all further assistance needed. 

The principal should have the absolute 
control of the instruction and the programme 
of work. The county superintendent is the 
general inanager. He devotes long weeks 
to working up the institute. Its interests 
engage all his time and energies. The best 
institute instructors receive from $40 to $75 
per week. It pays to get the best. 


WORK TO BE DONE. 


Where so much must be omitted it is dif- 
ficult to select. Methods of teaching the 
various branches, school management in its 
manifold phases, and human culture, includ- 
ing laws, means and methods of developing 
each faculty of the mind, must ever be the 
principal themes. These subjects never can 


‘be exhausted. Child-nature is continually 


bubbling up in new phases, and the most ad- 
vanced educators most feel their imperfec- 
tions. Also, the branches to be taught must. 
be reviewed and discussed and a vast amount 
of information will thus be communicated. 

Some subjects may be best presented to 
the entire institute ; others to the respective 
departments. The general outline here given 
wil] be changed to meet the wants of the 
teachers of the county. 


WORK FOR COMBINED SESSIONS. 


1. Methods of Culture—twenty lessons. 

2. School management—ten lessons. 

3. Buildings, apparatus, etc.—five lessons. 

4. Relations of elementary and high schools—five 
lessons. 


This work may engage the entire institute 


‘ 
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from ten a. m. to eleven a. m., and from four 
p. m. to five p. m. The association of teach- 
ers of all grades is highly beneficial. The 
discussions are not only intensely interesting 
but also exceedingly valuable. 


WORK FOR ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


. School management—ten lessons. 
. Reading—ten lessons. 
. Penmanship and drawing—ten lessons. 
Language and grammar—ten lessons. 
Mental and written arithmetic—ten lessons. 
. Geography and map drawing—ten lessons. 
. History and civil government—ten lessons, 
. Natural science—ten lessons. 
A satisfactory selection of subjects for this 
. department is exceedingly difficult to make. 
At best, it will need to be changed from year 
to year. 
WORK FOR ADVANCED DEPARTMENT. 

. Management of higher schools—ten lessons. 
. Supervision—five lessons. 
Grading schools and examinations—five lessons, 
Courses of study—five lessons. 
. Practical education—five lessons, 
. School hygiene—five lessons. 
. History of educational methods—five lessons. 
. Methods in,natural science—ten lessons. 
. Methods in language—ten lessons. 

10. Methods in mathematics—ten lessons. 

11. Methods in history—five lessons. 

12, Morals and manners—five lessons. 

In this department the professional teach- 

er may enjoy a continual feast. The inter- 
est ought to be intense. 


HOW TO DO THE WORK. 


Teachers like poets are dorm not made. 
Training but develops and directs, The in- 
stitute instructors must grasp the situation 
and act from inspiration. Specific directions 
are impossible. Normal institutes by the 
score are murdered by well-meaning but in- 
competent instructors. The work is unique. 
Of good teachers, scarcely one in a hundred 
succeeds here. More than scholarship and 
more than ability to manage a class, or lec- 
ture, is needed. 


DIRECTIONS TO INSTITUTE INSTUCTORS. 


1. Practically illustrate all that is excellent 
in the art of teaching. Theory is silver. 
Correct theory embodied in correct practice 
is golden. Deo instead of telling how to do. 

2. . Assign Definite Lessons.—Make the In- 
stitute a school in fact. Require the teach- 
ers to prepare for each recitation. They 
must be led to do a large proportion of the 
work. 

3- Omitall dry, prosy Lectures.—Nothing 
else will so soon kill an institute. The con- 
tinual “‘ clatter’ of the instructor is as much 

out of place here as in the school-room. 
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4. Require Written Outlines from day to 
day of the lessons of the previous day. Let 
the teachers exchange and grade each other’s 
papers. All errors as to spelling, capitals, 
punctuation and grammar should be noted, 
as well as the correctness of the matter and 
the neatness of the work. The outlines 
should then be recorded in blank books. 
The matter and the method of each recitation 
ought to be of great value. Such a record 
will be a treasure. 

5. Use the Blackboard.—W henever appro- 
priate keep asection of the class at the board. 
Let the rest of the class use their note-books 
in lieu of slates. Whenever possible illus- 
trate on the board or by means of apparatus. 
Lead the pupils to realize that the right use 
of blackboards and school apparatus is a lead- 
ing element of teaching power. 

6. Prepare the Teachers for Practical Work. 
—Train them to adjust their instruction to 
the wants of the civilization of the day, and 
to substitute the useful for the useless. A 
practical people demand more practical 
schooling. 

7. Introduce into the Recitation all Desir- 
able Features. 

1. Give a brief topical review of the sub- 
ject as previously considered. 

2. Have a member of the class introduce 
the new lesson by ashort essay or report. 

3. For about half-an-hour concentrate 
upon the lesson the utmost energies of all. 
Lecture, question, illustrate, drill, elicit dis- 
cussion. 

4. Give the class ten minutes to ask ques- 
tions and discuss the subject under consid- 
eration. 

After four weeks thus spent, the teacher 
will return to his work, feeling that he has 
indeed been born again. He begins to realize 
the sublime capabilities of child-nature and 
the grand use of the work of the educator. 
Who dare say that his power for good has 
not been doubled ? 


a 


THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH OUR SCHOOLS 
ARE GOVERNED. 





BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 





[Mr. Harrington is the Superintendent of Schools in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and the following article is taken from 
one of his late annual reports. Thearticle is somewhat long 
for our columns, but no teacher who reads it will complain of 
the space it occupies. It is a clear and able statement of some 
of the great principles of our educational philosophy.—Ep.] 

HE first great principle to be placed on record 
is, that public schools are for the development 
and nurture of true and noble citizenship. 

It has been truthfully pronounced by judicial au- 
thority, that it is only the political advantage to be 
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derived from the diffusion of education that justifies 
the imposition of taxes for educational purposes. The 
support of public schools is made imperative on every 
community in order that the prerdgatives of citizen- 
ship may be exercised by minds enlightencd enough 
to appreciate their sacred responsibility, and hearts 
high-toned enough to set a true value on the boon of 
liberty. The question, then, comes up before us at 
the very start, —What must the work of education be, 
in kind and manner, to accomplish this sublime re- 
sult of fashioning good citizens? 

First, let us consider what it must zo¢ be. It must 
not be limited to the intellect alone; for history 
proves, in many a damning record, that the most 
dangerous, because the most plausible and insidious 
elements in society, tending to its degradation, are to 
be found where highly-cultured intellects are united 
to corrupted and immoral hearts. It must not be 
preparation for lives of naked utility alone; for a 
cheerful content prevailing among its citizens is one 
of the prime safeguards of a state, and the instrumen- 
talities of happiness must be put in possession of its 
children, as well as those of practical usefulness, It 
must not be the culture of the immaterial part of our 
being alone; for a healthful and effective mental con- 
dition is dependent upon a healthful physical con- 
dition, and the soundness of the body must be cared 
for if only for the interests of the nobler powers. The 
whole being, therefore, in all its various parts and 
capacities—mind and body, intellect, heart, taste, 
moral power—is to be the object of regard, when the 
child stands before us to be educated for a career of 
noble citizenship. 

But this demand for a system of culture that shall 
include the whole being, so as to produce the noblest 
specimens of manhood and womanhood, has been so 
clearly set before us by the Chairman of the Board 


in a few well-chosen words, that I need not amplify | 


the point; and I pass on to remark that this funda- 
mental truth has seldom been accepted as such, sel- 
dom has been found to dominate, with shaping and 
guiding influence, in school affairs, For the grand 
desideratum with the great majority of school -com- 
mittees and teachers, at this very moment, is highly 
to discipline and culture the mental powers alone. 
Any attempt to train the esthetic side of our nature 
is widely regarded as a gross perversion of the true 
economy of education, while to hold in esteem a 
condition of happiness, as a normal object to be se- 
cured by a system of education, would be even more 
widely stigmatized as the crude vagary of a diseased 
imagination. Practical utility, and that of the lowest 
and narrowest type, exhausts the conceptions of the 
largest class of minds on the subject. 

Under the influence of this condition of public 
opinion, many schools are managed for far other 
ends than the real good of the whole people. Here, 
for instance, is a community, in which the special aim 
of the instruction given in the public schools is to 
force those minds which are capable of the strain up 
to an exceptionably high standard of scholarship. All 
regard for the common weal, all consideration for in- 
dividual interests, is sacrificed to this unjustifiable 
ambition. Mediocrity and misfortune, as well as 
laziness and stupidity, are rebuffed, disheartened and 
pressed-back, Glory enough is won for committee, 
teachers and schools, if a few only make a brilliant 
exhibition of culture secured at so much cost. The 
onward movement of a schvol working for such an 
object, is like the forced march of an army in a mili- 
tary exigency; when, if the vigorous minority reach 





the destined post in the prescribed time, all is well, 
no matter how many have dropped faint and foot- 
sore by the way. 

In other instances, indifference to the great truth 
we are considering and the vital influence it should 
exert, results in suffering such a petty motive as the 
reputation of the school, or of the teachers, to be the 
main stimulus to exertion, the inspiration of the vital 
forces of the school; and, as before, a system of arti- 
ficial and heartless progress obtains, at the expense 
of individual needs and the general good. 

But what is most damaging of all, under such 
dominating impulses, the word discipline, as applied 
to a school, acquires a fearfully narrow and restricted 
signification, Instead of implying that all the lofti- 
est and most renovating moral forces which the 
teacher can command, are brought to bear for the 
production of that noblest of all fruits of education, 
a high-toned, refined and admirable character, it ig 
limited to mean only the security of so much order 
as may be requisite to accomplish the culture of the 
intellect; while any exhibition of the ripe graces of 
character is held to be only an incident, pleasing to 
record, where it occurs in connection with the para- 
mount purposes of the school, but by no means to be 
provided for and anticipated as one of its chief pur- 
poses and normal effects. 

I have enlarged on this point because it is so gen- 
erally ignored. Never let it beso with us. Never 
may the true ends of our public school instruction be 
overborne by false aims and narrow interests. The 
good of the rising generation, as interpreted by the 
position it is hereafter to hold in the ranks of citizen- 
ship,—let that inspire our motives and control our 
judgment. Let it set each separate child before us 
in all the claims of his individuality, when his posi- 
tion in his school is to be determined. Let him never 
be sacrificed to an arbitrary standard of a 
which he cannot reach; nor to the interests of his 
class or his school. Still less let him be sacrificed to 
any contemptible question as to the reputation of his 
teachersor hisschool. But let this question be always 
vital in regard to him, in the hearts of committee and 
teachers: This child, ere long to become one of the 
elements of good or evil in the community, and to 
honor or degrade the prerogatives and opportunities 
of American citizenship and liberty, and the forecast 
of whose future, under God, may be depending on 
the treatment he receives from us—what is best for 
him? Where shall we put him? How shall we 
labor for him ? 

II. The second great fundamental principle that 
underlies our school system is, that the order of na- . 
ture in the development of our powers should dictate 
the character and relation of our processes of in- 
struction. 

Thus, as nature first operates through the Jercep- 
tions, then, in due time, through those acts of the 
understanding which are termed conceptions, and 
only when youth is blooming into maturity, empowers 
it to deal freely with pure abstractions,—so educators 
must see to it that the little folks in primary schools 
are addressed through the senses, and not until they 
are well along in their school career be thrown upon 
processes of abstract reasoning. This vital truth, 
long disregarded, is fast receiving the attention it 
demands, None are so wedded to old errors or 
blinded by prejudice as to deny its claims. With us 
it has for years been one of the life-springs of our 
primary instruction: and I shall dwell on it only 
long enough to direct attention to a serious error into 

















































which some educators have fallen on the subject. 
Because nature develops our mental powers in the 
order that has been stated, there are those who insist 
that during the first years of primary school life, no 
endeavor shall be made to lead the scholars to reason 
in any wise; neither shall their memories be taxed ; 
but the instruction they receive shall be exclusively 
confined to appeals to the perceptions through object 
teaching, Ata later period their memories are to 
be called into exercise, and after still another interval 
their reasoning powers. This is the “ Oswego”’ plan. 

Now, I do not hesitate to say, as the result of my 
observation and experience, that nature justifies no 
such extreme. To practice it is inevitably to cramp 
and narrow the range of instruction, Because nature 
takes three successive steps in her process of devel- 
opment, it by no means follows that she does not run 
those steps to some extent into each other. In fact, 
we know well that she does so. The child reasons, 


‘after a fashion, from a very early period of its life. 


The generalizations which it is constantly making 
from the facts which it has learned, are all processes 
of positive reasoning. Perhaps there is one reserva- 
tion that we shall be compelled to make, viz: that 
the very young scholar reasons only from sensible 
objects, while the mature mind reasons also from im- 
material conceptions. 

While, therefore, we have a wise regard for the 
course of nature, we must not so strain our methods 
as to out-nature nature. Of course, we must not ex- 
pect a great deal of our little children in this direc- 
tion, but they cannot too early be initiated into the 
habit of using the objects and facts that come within 
their knowledge, as data to reason from. It is such 
a habit, in good part, early and imperceptibly formed, 
because of the intellectual atmosphere in which they 
have lived, which renders the scholars in our schools 
from cultured homes so much more prompt and ready 
in their school exercises than others are. They have 
learned to ¢hink—that is, to reason. On the other 
hand, there is many an illiterate person, who goes 
all through life with eyes in his head and a brain be- 
hind them, yet never makes any deductions from the 
impressions on his senses, and is to the last hour like 
a little child, because he has never learned to use his 
senses as the light-houses of his mind. 

There is a further thought in this connection that 
I feel sure will meet your approbation as a sugges- 
tion to be heeded by the teachers of the more ad- 
vanced classes in our schools; because youth, when 
they have become somewhat mature, are able to rea- 
son comparatively well, it is too often the case that 
their teachers think it quite unnecessary practically 
to illustrate the instructions they give, trusting to the 
imaginations of the scholars to furnish them with 
sufficiently accurate conceptions of the realities con- 
nected with their school work. But the mind can 
never be relied on to form accurate conceptions of 
material objects that have never been known to the 
senses. No verbal description is competent to pic- 
ture those objects, in correct outline and proportions, 
to the ordinary mind. Of a consequence, the con- 
ceptions which scholars form of material things re- 
ferred to in their text-books, if they have never seen 
them, are for the most part vague, shadowy, distorted 
or grotesque. Indeed, if these conceptions, even in 
relation to subjects so familiar that the teachers would 
scarcely think of making any explanation about them, 
were to be accurately delineated on paper as they 
occur from day to day, they would often prove so 
diametrically, perhaps so strangely, at variance with 
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the reality, as to excite our hearty laughter; provided 
the realization of the terrible defects in the methods 
and results of education thus revealed, did not asso- 
ciate the subject with thoughts too painful for any 
admixture of mirth. 

This is one of the secrets why so much of the in- 
struction given in our schools, even in the higher 
grades, produces only indefinite and unsatisfactory 
results; and even although it may effect a lodgment 
in the mind, is likely soon to drop, lifeless, out of it. 
For the descriptive language of the school-books has 
no point on this account; no vivid, commanding sig- 
nificance, Such language, therefore, makes no per- 
manent impression, to become a part of the mind’s 
intelligent and available vocabulary. 

If, then, the last stage of the process of nature in 
mental development is, under due limitations, to be 
associated with the first, so also the first is invariably 
to be associated with the last. Object teaching—in 
its true sense—to the last moment of a scholar’s ca- 
reer! I beg our teachers, even those of the graduat- 
ing class in the High School, never to let a descrip- 
tive word or phrase that is of importance to the pro- 
gress of their class, pass by, without having tested 
what sort of conceptions it has suggested to their 
minds, and either by a drawing on the black-board, 
or still better by a display of the rea/ thing, if possi- 
ble, to so endow the words which have suggested 
those conceptions with accurate and vivid signifi- 
cance, as to enroll them, symbols of definite ideas, 
among the permanent and available furnishings of 
the mind. 

III. The third fundamental principle to be noticed 
is, that as there is an organic unity running through 
nature’s processes of human development, so an or- 
ganic unity should comprise in one systematic whole 
the several ascending grades of the schools. 

This is a vital point, indeed. It used to be very 
generally disregarded, except in a loose and ineffec- 
tive way. The several grades pursued their work, 
each for itself, on quite an independent basis, having 
no unifying relations to what had gone before or to 
what was to come after. But educators now feel that 
every onward movement in the primary school is, as 
it were, a throw of the shuttle in the weaving of a 
fabric that is to receive its finishing touches in the 
high school. And if the weaving be badly executed 
in the primary school, all the skill that may be exer- 
cised upon it in the High School may not avail to 
repair its weakness or remove its deformities. The 
best of teaching, then, even in the lowest classes of 
the Primary School, that the High School may have 
fit material for its work. ’ 

Impressed by the importance of keeping constantly 
vivid in the minds of our teachers this great reality 
of the organic unity and inter-dependence of the va- 
rious parts of our school system, and that the division 
into grades indicates no radical distinctions, but is 
only established for the sake of convenience, we are 
accustomed to designate our classes, not in relation 
to the grade to which they severally belong, but as 
parts of an unbroken whole. The first class of the 
primary grade, for instance, is the “Tenth Class” of 
our system, and is known and discoursed about by 
that designation. The first class in the grammar 
schools is similarly known as the “ Fifth Class” of our 
system, And may the relations and dependences of 
this unity always exert a strong controlling influence. 
May the teachers of the maturer classes, conscious 
how much depends for their highest success on the 
character of the instruction imparted in the lower 
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grades, never exhibit the unworthy assumption that 
their sphere of labor is more elevated and honorable 
than that of others! And may the teachers of the 
primary schools, those even of the “ Thirteenth 
Class,’’ the youngest of our system, abundantly mag- 
nify their office, through the reflection that they are 
laying the foundations of the future scholarship of 
their children; and that, but for ¢heir successful work, 
the teachers of the other grades will be driven, in the 
language of the Scriptural adage, “to make bricks 
without straw.” There is not one apt and faithful 
teacher, from “ Thirteenth’? class to “ First,’’ who 
may not claim a portion of the honor accruing from 
the graduation from the High School of every well- 
taught, well-cultured class, 

But it would be idle to emphasize the principle 
before us, and expect to find it a modifying power 
among our teachers, unless the compensation allowed 
them indicated a conviction of this substantial equality 
in the value of their labor. To put it oracularly forth 
in the school reports, as some school committees do, 
that the work of primary schools is of the last impor- 
tance, and at the same time employ as teachers of 
those schools half-fledged girls, at a contemptible rate 
of compensation, is a logical absurdity, such as intel- 
ligent men should be ashamed of. For the words 
will always weigh less than the dollars. Wherever 
grammar teachers are paid more liberally than pri- 
mary teachers for the same amount of service, it will 
be counted promotion to be transferred from the latter 
grade to the former, let solid conviction on the sub- 
ject be what it may. 

I heartily rejoice, therefore, that the subject of the 
just relative compensation of our teachers has been 
thoroughly considered by the Board, and adjusted so 
as to indicate, as nearly as possible, your matured 
convictions; and that I have been able to announce 
that the differences which now exist are to be referred 
solely-to one of two causes: 1. The cost in time and 
money of a thorough training in the classical and 
modern languages and the technical sciences, to pre- 
pare one to teach those branches, which demands a 
proportional increase of pay; 2. The greater com- 
parative draft made by some classes on the time and 
endurance of their teachers. No discrimination 
whatever is intended by those differences as to the 
degree of ability and general culture of the teachers, 
or the relative importance of their work. 

IV. The fourth vital principle to which I will ad- 
vert, is this: that the various studies prescribed for our 
schools shall be carefully apportioned to each other ac- 
cording to thetr relative values as branches of a true 
education. 

The simple statement of this principle is sufficient 
to commend it to every intelligent mind as of indis- 
pensable importance. Certain it is, that every study 
is not of equal value with every other, and all should 
not receive an equal amount of time. Still more, 
those studies which are of secondary consideration, 
should not be accorded the foremost place. Yet it 
has not been until within a short period that this 
subject has secured any definite attention, and that 
the studies have been regulated accordingly. The 
curriculum pursued in the chief grade of our schools 
—the Grammar grade—seems to have been left, very 
generally, to take care of itself, until it had become 
completely distorted and misdirected. Arithmetic, 
in the most of the schools of New England, had 
come to usurp the foremost place in general esteem, 
and actually to consume from a third to a half of 
their whole working time; as though the main object 
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of all human lives, male and female, were to per- 
form operations with figures. Grammar had come 
to bean attainment of marvellous importance for its 
own sake; and to parse a sentence accurately was 
held a more praiseworthy achievement than to read 
it intelligently, or explain it understandingly. Feats 
in spelling, with the hardest words that could be 
culled from the dictionary, were subjects of enthusi- 
astic applause, albeit the meaning of few of the 
words, so finely svelled, might be understood. And 
allthe while, processes to communicate a knowledge 
of the mother-tongue, whose symbols are almost the 
sole instruments through which mind communicates 
with mind, the repositories of the literary treasures 
of past ages, and the vehicles of present intelligence 
—by far the most important, therefore, of all knowl- 
edge—were almost utterly unappreciated and unat- 
tempted. » Furthermore—additional evidence of the 
complete demoralization that characterized the action 
of school authorities on the subject—different stand- 
ards of value prevailed at the same moment in re- 
gard to the same studies among the schools of a 
single community, consequent on the differing tastes 
or prejudices of the several sub committees among 
whom these schools might happen to be distributed 
for supervision. So, where a sub-committee had a 
strong leaning towards history, there history was 
pushed into the foremost place; where geography 
engaged the special interest of the committee, there 
geography became captain of the studies ; and so for- 
ward. And where, on the other hand, the commit- 
tee exhibited indifference or aversion to any study, it 
was quite sure to receive very slight attention. Thus 
the proportions in which the various kinds of mental 
pabulum were administered to the scholars, depended 
on agencies as vacillating and irregular as the point- 
ing of the vanes on the church steeples. 

_ This, as all now confess, was sadly wrong. There . 
is nothing pertaining to the subject that should make 
it the shuttle-cock of caprice. The relative values 
of the several studies pursued in our schools may be 
quite clearly and definitively ascertained and estab- 
lished; for they are determined by great general in- 
terests, and qualities and needs of mind that are 
common to all, And taking carefully into view all 
the elements that should enter into the solution of 
such a problem, we have prescribed a curriculum for 
each grade, that indicates not only the studies to be 
pursued, together with their specific uses, but also 
the relations of each to the others, and the relative 
attention it should therefore receive. Thus we en- 
deavor to guide our teachers into such channels of 
effort as shall result in a rounded and symmetrical 
culture, adapted to evolve the powers of the scholars 
in the best manner, to communicate the intelligence 
most to be desired, and to serve the highest interests 
of the community, as well as of those committed to 
our charge. 

V. The fifth fundamental principle by which we 
are governed in our administration, is, that in the’ 
teaching of every study, the teachers shall havg re- 
gard for principles more than for processes. 

Does it seem like trifling to put forth a proposition 
like this ? Willany one say that it has so long formed 
part of the very alphabet of the work of education in 
every quarter, as to render its proclamation unneces- 
sary? Jn words, it has always had place among the 
alphabet of the work of education; im practice, sel- 
dom, The majority of text-books, of both the past 
and the present, have been written in conformity to 
the opposite statement, viz: that processes are of 
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more value than principles. More than half the 
schools, everywhere, have been and are still taught 
in the same vicious conformity. Processes are the 
ramparts behind which ignorant and lazy teachers 
screen themselves from the missiles of criticism, the 
demand for earnest effort, and the blunders that such 
effort, in their case, would involve. And that class 
of teachers are not, by any means, all dead yet. 
Therefore the proposition should be proclaimed, as 
from the very housetops. 

Principles rather than processes in Arithmetic. 
How many Arithmetics have been in popular use, in 
which the statement of each topic has been followed 
immediately by the rule by which to perform the 
work ; and how many teachers have required these 
rules to be-learned in the same order of arrangement, 
before a single idea of the philosophy of the opera- 
tion had been given to their scholars. How many 
of those same Arithmetics, too, have been lumbered 
up with a variety of processes to arrive at precisely 
the same results, and the scholars have been ppt 
busily through them all, as though these different 
roads to a common landing place were each an ave- 
nue to new and untried acquisitions. How much 
time, too, has been spent in “ doing sums,”’ all after 
a common pattern, after the process had been already 
thoroughly mastered! Oh, the fearful waste from 
all these wretched travesties of instruction! 

We forbid the imposition of more than one for- 
mula by which to perform the same class of opera- 
tions; and have prescribed, also, the following golden 
regulation: ‘* The definitions in the Arithmetic are 
to be committed to memory, after having been clearly 
and sufficiently explained ; but the vz/es need not be 
committed to memory. If they ave required to be 
memorized, it must be on the ground, not that they 
are methods by which to perform operations, but only 
a concise way of stating those operations. The rule, 
therefore, is never to be memorized, in any event, 
until after the principle has been thoroughly eluci- 
dated. And, in all cases, if a scholar is able to eluci- 
date and exemplify a principle, it shall not be rated 
as a defect that he is not also able to repeat the ru/e.”’ 

Principles rather than processes, in Geography / 
How many of the most popular Geographies have 
been chiefly made up of disconnected questions upon 
details having little or no apparent connection with 
broad, intelligent generalizations, and only printed 
for the sake of eking out the material for a good-sized 
book! What terrific impositions have been made 
on children’s memories of the positions of places, 
and their directions and distances from each other, 
without a word as to their historic relations, or of 
what value they are to themselves or the world; of 
the names and positions of rivers and mountains, 
too, without reference to their uses in the great 
economy of nature, of intercourse and of civiliza- 
tion! And so forward about every portion of the 
subject. We set our faces against this dull, unintel- 
ligent monotony of work. We insist that what- 
ever may be taught on the subject, be it much or lit- 
tle, shall be taught so as to cast upon all details the 
illumining power of the association of the ideas de- 
rived from their natural, civil and historic relations, 
and thus impart to them vital character and interest, 

Principles rather than processes in History / Just 
as Geographies have dealt chiefly with characterless 
details about the earth’s surface, the school Histories 
have presented to the memories of the scholars, as 
their most important staple, a sequence of dates in 
company with arid facts, associated with nothing to 
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engage the imagination or impress the memory. But 
this topic is worthy of special discussion, and will 
have more elaborated consideration in a subsequent 
part of this report. 

Principles, once more, rather than processes, in 
Reading! What is modulation more than the man- 
ner of giving expression to the symbols of ideas! 
And in what numberless schools, past and present, 
the entire thought and purpose of the teachers, in 
connection with the lessons in reading, have been 
limited to exercises upon modulation, high attain- 
ment in that being regarded as exhaustive of the op- 
portunities of the study. And all the while the 
meaning of the symbols, whose right expression en- 
gages so much ardent enthusiasm and elaborated 
drill, is a subject of very little thought or care; the 
scholars enunciating, with very nice discrimination, 
perhaps, words and phrases that convey no definite 
images to their minds. Oh, the exquisite absurdity 
of all this; and, alas, the frequency of it! 

V1. There is one further and crowning principle. 
to be considered, viz: ‘ As ts the teacher so is the 
school,” and therefore no teacher shall be appointed 
who is not thoroughly competent for, the work. 

A time-worn adage is the first clause of this propo- 
sition; time-worn, conceded, yet seldom strictly re- 
garded. And wherever the schools are carried for- 
ward without any settled principles, on whichtheir sys- 
tem has been organized, and with which their methods 
and progress are ceaselessly compared, it is possible 
to go limping along with incompetent teachers, with- 
out betraying how much of what may be defective 
and unsatisfactory is owing to that incompetency. 
But we have reached that point in progress where 
the conditions under which our teachers are at work 
are so distinctly defined, and withal so favorable to 
success, that the state of each class indicates with 
precision the manner in which it has been taught. 
And so marked are the differences that prevail con- 
sequent on the differing degrees of ability, culture 
and aptitudes in the teachers, that the adage through 
which I have expressed, in part, the principle under 
consideration, has acquired a force in our minds that 
carries along with it a deep and consecrating sense 
of responsibility. We seem to hear a pleading voice 
from every school-room-— Give us teachers who 
will do us justice. Allis well with us elsewise; let 
not that crowning requisite of a good school fail us. 
Let not poor teachers set at naught the advantages 
we possess. We will honor our schools and our city, 
if only we have the guidance we require. And what 
some are favored with, letall equally enjoy. Amidst 
the general success and progress, let there not be 
here and there a class, stationary, without ambition 
or life, its opportunities unimproved, its precious 
time misspent; not because of any fault in itself, but 
because it has been subjected to the control of in- 
competent teachers !’’ 

These things being so, it is a subject of profound 
congratulation that the legislation of the board dur- 
ing the past year, in reference to the employment of 
teachers, has been all that the most scrupulous could 
require; high-toned, independent, resolute and just. 
A scale of salaries has been adopted that enables the 
board to express with nicety the degree of their dis- 
satisfaction with all such teachers as do not fully 
meet the requisitions for first-olass service, in the 
hope to spur them on to more earnest endeavor; 
and also to put on probation those new appointees 
who have yet to demonstrate the possession of due 
qualifications. The stated examinations of candi- 
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dates for teacherships, also, have been conducted 
with a jealous regard for the interests of the schools, 
and none accepted about whose fitness there has 
been any misgiving. -Moreover, at the annual elec- 
tion of teachers the same discriminating and reso- 
lute spirit prevailed. Persistence in these laudable 
positions must result in a corps of teachers weeded 
of incompetency, and reinforced, from time to time, 
by a high order of ability; and the last and the 
greatest of all possible advantages, in a thoroughly 
capable teacher, be secured to every class. 

Such are the foundation principles on which the 
structure of our school system is reared, and in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and demands of which their 
supervision has been conducted. And with such a 
basis, and with all the parties concerned in their | 
management and control working together with a 
live enthusiasm to produce the ripest possible fruit 
from conditions so advantageous, it is inevitable that 
we should have good schools. One need know 
nothing of them practically; may never have wit- 
nessed their work or even entered their precincts; 
and yet he has data enough to inspire confidence in 
their worth. 

We, however, who are familiar with their actual 
condition, are still better ‘able to judge of their 
merits. And we find them to be what we should 
have anticipated. We are conscious that they have 
defects, as has been already remarked. But the ease 
with which those defects are détected and trated in- 
stantly home to their authorship or occasion, is itself 
proof of the general soundness of both the system 
and the schools. 

May there be no obscuration of the clearly de- 
fined and lofty ideal, no abatement of the devotion 
of purpose, and no falling back from the attitude of 
firm resolution on the part of our future School Com- 
mittees, to which, on the part of the present and 
past committees, this state of affairs is so largely 
owing. 
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T is evident that a strong effort is to be 
made, and is already making, to radi- 
cally change our American common school 
system on religious grounds. We recently 
copied from that able Catholic paper, Zhe 
Tablet, an article presenting forcibly their real 
grievance in the presentsystem. It is there 
frankly avowed, as it has been often else- 
where, that the question of Bible reading in 
schools is but a subordinate one. Our schools 
without the Bible are little more acceptable 
to the Catholic leaders than our schools with 
the Bible. What they want is Catholic 
schools, aided by the state. What they 
propose is a universal system of denomina- 
tional schools, state-supported.. The demand 
for such a system is pressingly made; it is to 
be urged upon public attention more promi- 
nently than it yet has been; and the subject 
is one on which every man needs to under- 
— well the reasons of the faith that is in 
mM, 
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The argument presented by Zhe Tablet may 
be summed up in a word: Education in 
which religion forms no part is godless and 
hurtful; there can be no religious instruc- 
tion in schools which are impartial toward 
all religions; therefore denominational 
schools, which alone can afford religious in- 
struction, are our necessary resort. 

Admitting the first assumption—that all 
education which is not religious is anti-reli- 
gious—the argument is a very strong one. 
For the next position—that religion cannot 
be directly taught in schools which are the 
common property of persons of all beliefs— 
we hold to be perfectly sound. We have 
steadily maintained, and still maintain, that 
the community has no right to enforce even 
the reading of the Bible in schools where 
conscientious objection is urged against it. 
And if the Bible does not afford common 
ground, then there is no common ground for 
religious instruction in our public schools. 
This position we accept; we are bound .not 
to shrink from its consequences, and we are 
not at all-afraid to meet them. 

These consequences Zhe Zad/et and those 
for whom it speaks regard as fatal and ruin- 
ous. Says the Zad/et:,‘‘Eliminate their 
[the schools’] sectarian character by banish- 
iny religious teaching, of any sect—the-only 
way in which universality can be attained— 
and we, as Catholics, are face to face with a 
deadlier enemy than sectarianism of any 
form. Education without religion cannot 
be education for good. The intellectual 
man is very important, but the intellectual 
man divorced from the moral man is a ma- 
terialist, and will become an atheist and an 
evil motor in society; and we hold that in 
schools without religion, such divorce can-. 
not be prevented, not even by home-teach- 
ing, not even by the Sunday-school.”’ 

This is the critical point in the argument, 
and just here we join issue directly and posi- 
tively with Zhe Zadlet, That ‘‘education 
without religion cannot be. education for 
good’’ we heartily agree. But that the re- 
ligious element cannot be furnished apart 
from the day-school we utterly deny. We 
attribute to the day-school capacity for only 
a limited function in the total work of a 
child’s education. We expect it to teach 
him reading, and arithmetic, and grammar, 
and geography, and other ‘‘intellectual’’ 
matter, For his religious training we are © 
satisfied that the church and the parent can 
abundantly provide. If these do their duty, 
the child will be in no more danger of 
‘‘atheism’’ or irreligion than he is in danger 
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of not knowing how to read if the day-school 
does its duty. Our Catholic friends will differ 
from us here, as they have a right to do; but let 
them not confound the issue as they sometimes 
do, by saying that education without religion 
is mischievous, as if that exhausted the case, 
We too say that education without religion 
is mischievous; but we say that the religious 
element is not to be furnished by the day- 
school, but by the home, and Sunday-school, 
and church. Protestants find in the case of 
their children a natural and easy assimilation 


between the ‘‘secular’’ teaching of the day-, 


school and the religious teaching of the 
mother or the pastor. ' Why is it that Cath- 
olics so dread the separation of the two? We 
have denied the imputation of an irreligious 
tendency in the system of schools which Zhe 
Tablet opposes. And now we have a word 
to say about the substitute it offers. 

The proposition is that the state make its 
provision for the education through dona- 
tions in due proportion to each of the sev- 
eral denominations, which are respectively 
to maintain their own schools. Such a plan, 
which Zhe Tablet advances, is logical, self- 
consistent, and in theory at least equally fair 
to alldenominations. But it has hardly a 


shadow ofa chance for adoption by the Amer- 


ican people. Whenever it may gain a partial 
success, it will be through the hap-hazard of 
politics, and not through general conviction. 

On its very face, such a measure is directly 
hostile to American principles. It proposes 
that the state, in one of its most important 
functions, deal with the citizen as a member 
of a religious body. It classes every one, for 
educational purposes, as a Catholic or a 
Methodist or an Episcopalian, or whatever 
it be. That is utterly foreign to the Ameri- 
can theory of the relation of the state to re- 
ligion. ‘The state, for its primary and im- 
mediate purposes, wholly ignores any de- 
nominational capacity in its citizens. It 
provides just as carefully for him who is out- 
side of any religious fold as for the sectarian, 
And it is not for the sake of unbelievers and 
infidels only—though they too have their 
rights fully asserted—that our people will 
maintain this attitude in their government. 
We tell our Catholic friends that the vast ma- 
jority of Christian people in this country are 
wholly averse, for their own sakes, to having 
their capacity as citizens, and their capacity 
as members of religious denominations, min- 
gled together. For purposes of worship and 
religious fellowship they select their own af- 
filiations ; they do not want those affilia- 
tions to have walls of partition built upon 
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them by legal provision. We are personally 
Congregationalists, and prefer to remain 
such ; but we altogether protest against hav- 
ing ourselves and our children hedged off by 
state arrangements from our good neighbors 
who are Baptists or Quakers or Catholics. 
We want to meet them on common ground 
wherever we can. We will have no rivalries 
for state aid between them and us. Above 
all, we will not pen our children away from 
the children that go to other churches and 
other Sunday-schools. And that is the char- 
acteristic and growing American feeling. 
Catholics, at least of the extreme school, 
may not share it; but they must recognize 
its existence in others, and that this is the 
prevailing and dominant temper of the Amer- 
ican people on this subject of common school 
education. 

The specific evils to be expected from a 
system of denominational schools are numer- 
ous and great. The responsibility for its 
children’s education is not one that the state 
can safely delegate to the rebigious sects. At 
the outset it appears that those belonging to 
no sect would be unprovided for., Some de- 
nominations would doubtless care effectively 
for their members ; but doubtless some-would 
not. We tell our Catholic friends plainly— 
for this matter must be discussed frankly as 
well as kindly—that very grave apprehensions 
exist that their church would not give its 
children an adequate education. It has never 
been zealous in the cause of popular educa- 
tion. It stands committed, through the ut- 
terances of its present head, against the whole 
modern liberal tendency of which free schools 
are the chiefadjunct. Its consistent and con- 
stant effort is to keep the allegiance of its 
children at every cost ; and that allegiance 
is liable to danger if too free incursions into 
the realms of knowledge are admitted. Its 
avowed attitude toward the mass of its mem- 
bers is that of a nurse who will allow them 
only such food as she deems nutritious and 
sufficient. Its denial to them of the free use 
of the Bible only illustrates its general ten- 
dency to hedge them in to a minimum of 
knowledge. And further, its foremost rep- 
resentatives in this country are avowing with 
singular boldness a theory of the church’s re- 
lation to the state which would wholly sub- 
ordinate the latter to “‘ The Church.”’ Itis 
the theory of Hildebrand revived. Such 
theories directly menace the foundation of 
American liberty. A church which incor- 
porates them in its teachings, is no fit trustee 
to whom the state should delegate the work 
of educating its future citizens. 
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The charge of irreligion is brought with 
great freedom and spirit by many Catholic 
papers against this journal, and the modes 


of belief which it represents. Let us say 
that it is for religion itself, as we understand 
religion, that we most deprecate denomina- 
tional schools. The existence of sects we 
recognize as necessary ; but the rivalries and 
jealousies between them seem to us one of 
the worst hindrances to Christianity. No 
more efficient way could be devised to em- 
phasize and intensify these hostilities than 
the system which Zhe Zad/et proposes. The 
wranglings over the relative apportionment 
of the funds; the dexterous magnifying of 
denominational statistics; the mingling of 
ecclesiastical interests with those of railroad 
rings in legislative caucuses; the quarrels, 
and jealousies, and heart-burnings—all these 
which would inevitably result, form a pic- 
ture from which we turn in disgust. Nothing 
so quickly and surely demoralizes men as 
throwing them money to scramble for. To 
those incentives to rivalry and jealousy be- 
tween churches which already exist, the prizes 
ofstate aidwould bea most disastrous addition. 

No less unfortunate for true Christianity 
would it be, to have the children of each 
denomination shut up within its own schools. 
The best guarantee of mutual respect and 
sympathy among members of different 
churches is mutual knowledge. To put chil- 
dren, at their impressible age, in exclusive 
contact with teachers and fellow pupils of 
their own religious name, to make such a 
distinction a prominent and perpetual fact, 
would we believe engender narrowness and 
bigotry enough to quite outweigh any good 
gained by the positive religious instruction 
thus secured. 

Schools need not be irreligious because 
they do not set tasks in the Bible or cate- 
‘nism. Religion should pervade them as it 
should pervade business and government, in 
the spirit, and not the form. And to this 
end our wishes and our best labor shall be 
given; that the whole community be so per- 
vaded with Christian truth and feeling, that 
there shall be raised up for our children 
teachers who are earnest, devout, self-sacri- 
ficing men and women, who shall teach prac 
tical Christianity in every tone and look. 
This is the only way of introducing religion 
into the common schools, in which, we have 
any confidence. To introduce it in doc- 


trinal teaching, under denominational con- 
trol, would be small gain in itself, and fraught 
with dangers to Christianity, to truth, to 
republican government. 
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The difference between our Catholic op- 
ponents and ourselves in this matter is too 
radical to admit of any agreement. With 
them the organic ecclesiastical body is iden- 
tical with religion itself. Its walls cannot 
be built too high ; its interest must be para- 
mount to all other considerations. But they 
must not expect the mass of American citi- 
zens, who put a totally different value on 
sectarian differences, to concede to such 
convictions the sacrifice of a system in har- 
mony with the whole spirit of our institu- 
tions, and with the best interests of education 
and religion, Christian Union. 
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OME scrap of a childish song hath often been a 
truer alms than all the benevolent societies 
could give. This is the best missionary, knowing 
when she may knock at the door of the most cur- 
mudgeonly hearts, without being turned away un- 
heard. For poesy is love’s chosen apostle, and the 
very almoner of God. She is the home of the out- 
cast, and the wealth of the needy.—Zowe//. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE.—When Dr. Lowell Mason 
returned from his studies in Europe, in 1840, there 
was no stronger desire in his heart than to introduce 
the study of music info the public. schools of his 
native land, as he found it in all the schools of every 
grade in Germany, This became one of the most 
determined purposes of his professional life, and, 
though he did not live to carry it out in full, the 
amount of success that crowned his efforts, in spite 
of prejudice and opposition, as well from the musi- 
cal as the unmusical, was, in his often-expressed 
opinion, the great achievement of his life. His first 
success was only to secure a half-hour of recess from 
study, once a week, in some half dozen schools in 
and about Boston, in order “that he might amuse 
and interest the pupils by singing to and with them.” 
His thought, however, was not merely to entertain 
the scholars—not to provide an interesting and inno- 
cent manner of spending a recess—but to make 
music a branch of study, co-ordinate with the others 
pursued in the school. In these thirty years or more, 
since that time, the public sentiment in regard to the 
matter has undergone great changes, so that the 
question nuw is not at all as he found it, nor indeed 
precisely asheleftit. It isnow almost universally ad- 
mitted that singing is so important an element in the 
emotional and moral atmosphere of the school-room, 
that no wise teacher is willing to do his work with- 
out it; but there seems yet to be very little opinion, 
and no systematic work whatever, that is based 
upon a correct estimate of the value of music as a 
means of education and culture, co-ordinate with 
history, poetry and mathematics. The mest ad- 
vanced feeling seems to be that it is a valuable, and 
perhaps, even ennobling recreation, and, in some 
cases, a useful acquirement for the entertainment of 
friends, or the possible procurement of a livelihood in 
the event of need ; but this estimate is only secondary, 
and wholly unworthy. Music should take rank 
among the most important means by which educa- 
tors seek to secure for their pupils symmetrical de- 
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velopment of mind and character. Let it be under- 
stood, that by mezsic is here meant not merely the 
power to sing or play, but a comprehensive, though 
not necessarily exhaustive, study of the principles 
and practice of the art.— Blodgett. 


Sinc More.—Cultivate singing in your family. 
Begin when the childis not yet three yearsold. The 
songs and hymns your childhood sang, bring them 
all back to your memory, and teach them tv your little 
ones; mix them all together to meet the varying moods 
as in after-life they come over us so mysteriously at 
times. Many a time, in the very whirl of business, 
in the sunshine and gayety of the avenue, amid the 
splendor of the drive in the park, some little thing 
wakes up the memories of early youth—the old mill, 
the cool spring, the shady tree by the little school- 
house—and the next instant we almost see again the 
ruddy cheeks, the smiling faces, and the merry eyes 
of schoolmates, some of whom are gray-headed now, 
while most have passed from amid earth’s weary 
noises. And, anon, “the song my mother sang” 
springs unbidden to the lips, and soothes and sweet- 
ens all these memories. At other times, amid the 
crushing mishaps of business, a merry ditty of the 
olden time breaks in upon the ugly train of thought, 
and throws the mind into another channel; light 
breaks from behind the cloud in the sky, and new 
courage is given us. The honest man goes gladly 
to his work; and when, the day’s labor done, his 
tools are laid aside and he is on his way home, where 
wife and child and the tidy table and cheery fireside 
await him, how can he but have music in his heart 
to break forth so often into the merry whistle or the 
jocund song? Moody silence, not the merry song, 
weighs down the dishonest tradesman, the perfidious 
clerk, the unfaithful servant, the perjured partner. 

“We accord,” says a gentleman who has written 
much, “ our unqualified endorsement of the above; 
and even now, although we have passed our three- 
score years, the songs of our youth are often resur- 
rected, and we love to hum them over again, and 
often do so, in the lone hours of the night, when 
there are none to hear save ourself and the drowsy 
‘ gray spiders on the wall;’ and while doing so, we 
feel less inclined towards ‘treason, stratagem and 
spoils’ than at any other hours within the twenty- 
four. We fondly look back to the days when we 
were as musical as a hand-organ—and perhaps as 
‘cracked’ as many of them, too—those days when 
we so lightly touched the keys to the measure of the 
songs we sang. We often regret that time, circum- 
stance and advancing years have so effectually quieted 
our vocal muse; still we revert to the ballads of yore, 
and mentally exclaim, 


* Sing me the songs that to me were so dear, 
Long, long ago ; long, long ago.’ ”” 


THE WANDERING MINSTREL.—Many years ago, 
during the time so well known asthe “ Dark Ages,” 
when our language was but half formed, our litera- 
ture almost without a beginning, and the mass of the 
people in a deplorable state of ignorance, at intervals 
the wandering minstrel traveled from land to land 
with harp slung over his shoulder, or, it may be, borne 
by some faithfulservant. Now staying beneath some 
broad-spreading tree, now adding mirth to an eve- 
ning party, often becoming a welcome guest in the 
hall of kings and of men of noble blood, he roused 
their spirits by his stirring ballads of love and war, 
and formed a striking contrast to the cell-loving 
monk, whose secluded habits cut off all intercourse 
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with the men abouthim. The minstrel was naturally 
popular. He was known toall and welcomed by all. 
It can be imagined with what delight his coming was 
hailed by people whose only instruction consisted, 
for the most part, in what he had totellthem. Read- 
ing was unknown to the masses, and even had it been 
taught them, the scarcity of books and the want of all 
other literature would have precluded them from ben- 
efiting very much from such an acquirement. Very 
few festivals took place without the cheering mirth of 
the minstrel. He was present on state occasions, at 
tournaments, at nuptials, and even on the day of any 
solemn event. It would seem that the mirth of any 
festival could not be complete without his presence. 
It must, however, be remembered that he was some- 
thing more than a minstrel in our sense of the word. 
His abilities were not exhausted in the reciting of 
poems or in performing upontheharp. In him were 
combined a multiplicity of talents. Besides his skill 
as a poet and a musician he possessed wonderful im- 
itative powers, and by his gestures, which are now in- 
cluded in the professions of jugglerand tumbler, gave 
additional amusementto his audience, And yet his vo- 
cation was not very much looked down upon by the 
higher classes, It was in the garband inthe character 
of a minstrel that Alfred entered the camp of the 
Danes; and the fact of his having a servant behind 
him to bear his harp only confirms what is known 
to have been customary with many of the minstrels. 
The dress which was peculiar to the minstrels, and 
which Alfred must have assumed, consisted of along 
green gown, with flowing sleeves. His tonsure 
somewhat resembled that of the monks. A pair of 
soot-blackened boots, and a few minor adornments, 
completed his attire. In early Grecian times the 
bards, of whom. Homer was a specimen, sang their 
own lays to the accompaniment of a lyre, as did the 
“scalds” of Northern Europe several centuries 
after. There was, however, another class of reciters, 
known as the rhapsodists, who neither rehearsed 
their own verses nor used any manner of instru- 
ment, relying solely upon the effect they were capa- 
ble of producing by their voice and gestures. Like 
the minstrels, they went from one place to another, 
known by the laurel branch they bore, just as the 
minstrels were distinguished by their peculiar badge, 
a turning wrest or key. The gradual decadence of 
minstrelsy took away many of the attributes which 
formerly belonged to the wandering life of the bard. 
The minstrel was only to be known as the musician 
and poet, while the feats of jugglery and of gestur- 
ing were taken up by a different professional class. 
The minstrel is now the poet; the juggler and 
tumbler are now the professions followed, as a rule, 
only by men of the lower classes, 


I REMEMBER once strolling along the margin of a 
stream, in one of those low, sheltered valleys on Sal- 
isbury Plain, where the monks of former ages planted 


chapels and built hermits’ cells. There was a little 
parish church near, but tall elms and quivering alders 
hid it. from the sight, when, all on a sudden, I was 
startled by the sound of the full organ pealing on the 
ear, accompanied by rustic voices, and the willing 
choir of village maids and children. It rose “like an 
exhalation of rich distilled perfumes.” —Haz/itt. 


Music moves us, and we know not why; we feel 
the tears, but cannot trace their source. Is it the 
language of some other state, born of its memory? 
For what can wake the soul’s strong instinct of an- 
other world like music?—Jiss ZL. £. Landon. 
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LorD BACON had music often played in the room 
adjoining his study. Milton listened to his organ for 
his solemn inspirations; and music was ever neces- 
sary to Warburton. The symphonies which awoke 
in the poet sublime emotions might have composed 
the inventive mind of the great critic in the visions 
of his theoretical mysteries.— Disraeli. 

UNDER the influence of music we are all deluded 
in some way. We imagine that the performers must 
dwell in the regions to which they lift their hearers. 
We are reluctant to admit that a man may blow the 
most soul-animating strains from his trumpet and yet 
be a coward; or melt an audience to tears with his 
violin, and yet be a heartless profligate, —Ailiiard. 


It calls in my spirits, composes my thoughts, de- 
lights my ear, recreates my mind, and so not only 
fits me for after business, but fills my heart, at the 
present, with pure and useful thoughts; so that when 
the music sounds the sweetliest in my ears, truth 
commonly flows the clearest into my mind. And 
hence it is that I find my soul is become more har- 
monious, by being accustomed so much to harmony, 
and so averse to all manners of discord, that the least 
jarring sounds, either in notes or words, seem very 
harsh and unpleasant to me.— Bishop Beveridge. 


IN part of Lord Kames’s Elements of Criticism, he 
says that “ music improves the relish of a banquet.” 
That I deny,—any more than painting might do. 
They may both be additional pleasures, as well as 
conversation is, but are perfectly distinct notices; 
and cannot, with the least propriety, be said to mix 
or blend with the repast, as none of them serve to 
raise the flavor of the wine, the sauce, the meat, or 
help to quicken appetite. But music and painting 
add a spirit to devotion, and elevate its ardor.— Sterne, 

CurRRAN’s favorite mode of meditation was with 
his violin in his hand; for hours together would he 
forget himself, running voluntaries over the strings, 
while his imagination, collecting its tones, was open- 
ing all his faculties for the coming emergency at the 
bar.—Disraelt. 

A good ear for music and a good taste for music 
are two very different things which are often con- 
founded; and so is comprehending and enjoying 
every object of sense and sentiment.—Lord Greville. 

In the germ, when the first trace of life begins to 
stir, music is the nurse of the soul; it murmurs in 
the ear, and the child sleeps; the tones are compan- 
ions of his dreams,—they are the world in which he 
lives.— Bettina. 

Without the definiteness of sculpture and paint- 
ing, music is, for that very reason, far more sugges- 
tive. Like Milton’s Eve, an outline, an impulse, is 
furnished ; imagination does the rest.— Zuckerman. 

Music is the mediator between the spiritual and 
the sensual life. Although the spirit be not master 
of that which it creates through music, yet it is blessed 
in this creation, which, like every creation of art, is 
mightier than the artist.— Beethoven. 

Music is nothing else but wild sounds civilized 
into time and tune. Such the extensiveness thereof, 
that it stoopeth so low as brute beasts, yet mounteth 
as high as angels. For horses will do more for a 
whistle than for a whip, and by hearing their bells 
jingle away their weariness.— Fuller. 


Music is one of the fairest and most glorious gifts 
of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy; for it re- 
moves from the heart the weight of sorrow, and the 
fascination of evil thoughts.—Luther. 





The direct relation of music is not to ideas, but 
emotions. Music, in the works of its greatest mas- 
ters,is more marvelous, more mysterious, than pastry. 
—Henry Giles. 

It is a bird-flight of the soul, when the heart de- 
clares itself in song. The affections that clothe 
themselves with wings are passions that have been 
subdued to virtues.— Simms. 

I am constitutionally susceptible of noises. A 
carpenter’s hammer, in a warm summer noon, will 
fret me into more than midsummer madness. But 
those unconnected, unset sounds are nothing to the 
measured malice of music.—ZLamd. 

I think sometimes, could I only have music on 
my own terms; could I live in a great city, and know 
where I could go whenever I wished the ablution 
and inundation of musical waves, thaty were a bath 
and a medicine.—Zmerson. 

Even the miner, while clanking his chains, sings 
as he lightens his labor with untaught music; he too 
sings, who bending low on the oozy sand, drags the 
slow barge against the stream.— Ovid. 

The lines of poetry, the periods of prose, and even 
the texts of Scripture most frequently recollected and 
quoted, are those which are felt to be préeminently 
musical,— Shenstone. 


_ 
PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY FANNY MURRAY. 


T surely needs no argument to prove that 
primary teaching, which forms the foun- 
dation of the whole system of public instruc- 
tion, is its most important part. If that 
foundation be not well laid, complete and 
symmetrical as far as it extends, how can a 
perfect superstructure be raised upon it? 
And yet there seems to be a very general 
impression that the position of the primary 
teacher is subordinate to that of her co-lab- 
orer in the grammar department; that her 
work is easy, and that few natural gifts and 
a very limited education are sufficient for its 
accomplishment. 

Let us see what her work is, and what are 
its relations. She receives the child on its 
entrance into school. From her the quick 
intelligence takes its first impressions of the 
new world in which it finds itself. She has 
to smooth away the first difficulties; to re- 
concile these children, who, like all other 
young animals, are restless by the very laws 
of nature, to habits of restraint and atten- 
tion, and to invest the school-room with a 
charm that shall win them from the sunshine 
and freedom of the streets. It is her task to 
quicken the perceptions, to develop and di- 
rect ‘the opening faculties. No one has 
preceded her; there is no basis on which to 
work. She must evoke the ideas, and then 
teach the symbols which represent them in 
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written and spoken words. By her, also, 
must be given, with skill and patience, the 
first ideas of number—a difficult and most 
important work, for in these introductor 

classes, by these first ideas of number is laid 
the basis of all that is clear, rapid and accu- 
rate in future mathematical operations. 
Look at the materials with which these, her 
first labors, must be completed: the black- 
board and chalk, a numeral frame, some 
charts—mere skeletons! to which she must 
give substance and vitality. And so oh 
through the different primary grades, aided 
as she advances by Readers; but these, for 
the most part, treat of subjects with which 
the children are not familiar. ‘‘ My ved ox’’ 
and ‘‘ my /a¢ pig’’ are, after all, rather un- 
common possessions with the most of them. 
A “barn”’ is a structure of which they en- 
tertain very confused ideas, and the ‘‘ fox,”’ 
of which such frequent mention is made in 
First Readers, requires a description as elab- 
orate as if it were the megalosaurus. 

To the primary teacher also belongs the 
education of the eye in form and color, and 
all that is comprised in the general designa- 
tion of ‘‘object lessons,’’ subjects most im- 
portant in themselves and as being a prepa- 
ration for the scientific ‘‘oral instruction’’ 


of the Grammar Departments. But whatever 
may be the grade or the study upon which 
she is engaged, she must instruct from the 
forces of her own brain and nerves, must 


govern by her own will-power. At the same 
time, consciously or unconsciously, she is 
moulding the plastic natures committed to 
her charge by look, speech and gesture, by 
her very habits of thought. She is not sim- 
ply teaching the alphabet, the primer or the 
first reader; she is training the intellect and 
the will; she is shaping the soul into the 
form it shall wear in life as surely as the 
body takes with it, from these years of child- 
hood, the features which shall distinguish its 
maturity. In short, in a hundred different 
ways, these men and women of the future 
are, to the primary teacher, ‘‘as clay in the 
hands of the potter.’’ In the ambition which 
she excites, the obedience, discipline and 
industry which she enforces, is the key to all 
future knowledge to the whole school life of 
the child. 

Does her influence stop ‘there? Every 
one she sends from her hands, bright, disci- 
plined, intelligent, has already received a 
grand start in life—is already armed against 
the brute forces of ignorance and vice. 

In this world there is many an humble 
apostleship of truth which does not preach 
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from any pulpit, and surely teaching in all 
its branches is one of them. Through cold 
and heat, in good and bad neighborhoods, 
in every variety of circumstances, these mis- 
sionaries of knowledge do their work, some- 
times with little reward. or encouragement, 
but the righteous sense of a trust fulfilled, 
the hope to hear one day from Him who is 
just to judge and powerful to reward, the 
words, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant.”’ 

No one will pretend to say that all we 
have described is performed in every pri- 
mary school or department in this city. If 
it were, there would be no retrospective 
teaching of primary grades in grammar de- 
partments, no patching up of unsightly de- 
ficiencies here and there. We would have 
fewer truants, fewer boys discharged for 
hopeless insubordination, and far less need 
for any discussion of compulsory education. 
It cannot be accomplished in any school 
where numbers are the highest ambition 
and the highest claim to excellence. It re- 
quires thorough order and system, from the 
lowest class to the highest. No disjointed 
efforts, no teaching of each grade, as if it 
were a separate school, will ever be fully 
successful. 

There must be a plan, with which every 
part shall harmonize, a ruling intelligence, 
clear, wise and just; and capable and ear- 
nest teachers. It is a fact, known to all of 
us, that there are many in the schools whose 
want of ability or want of principle, make 
them a drag upon their upright fellow- 
workers. Imperfectly educated, frivolous, 
self-sufficient, ‘‘ ignorant of their duty and 
incapable of being taught,’’ they care not 
who suffers through their defects; and if 
they can pass somehow through the perils of 
‘*Examination Day ’’ and present, on paper, 
a certain average attendance, they are per- 
fectly satisfied. 

But whether it be performed in all cases 
or not, this is the work of the primary 
teacher, important beyond all possibility of 
exaggeration both to individuals and to so- 
ciety. 

Regarding, then, the solemnity of her 
trust, the great power for good or evil vested 
in her hands, we come to the question: 
Can almost any one teach a primary school? 
Is it, indeed, a mere apprenticeship, where 
the rudiments of the teacher’s art may be 
harmlessly practiced by the unskillful. 

The primary teacher may not require a 
training in higher mathematics, nor to be 
technically accurate in sciences which form 
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no part of her course of instruction, but she 
does require that wide and varied knowledge, 
that clear intelligence, which are the results 
of a thorough education. Teaching entirely 
from the resources of her own mind, she 
should have those things which give force 
and originality toall the processes of thought, 
and in which lies the secret of all lasting 
power over others. She requires, besides, 
patience, skill, tact, sympathy with the chil- 
dren—natural gifts, without which no one 
can be a successful teacher. 

There is yet another consideration, which 
surely is a just and reasonable deduction 
from all this. A woman thus educated and 
endowed is entitled to social standing and 
solid rewards commensurate with the good 
she does. 

She should be a ‘‘ gentlewoman,’’ in the 
highest and purest sense of the term; not a 
drudge or a slave to be coerced by penalties 
into the discharge of her duties. She is en- 
titled to respect and consideration, in school 
and out of school, and when not worthy of 
these she is not qualified for even the hum- 
blest position. We can no longer regard 
teaching as one of the mere trades by which 
a woman earns a scanty livelihood. It is a 
profession—a science. Therefore raise the 
standard of excellence as high as is neces- 
cessary, but pay the accomplished teacher, 
wherever she is placed, for her labor, her in- 
tellect, her life! Shield her from caprice 
and injustice, and you lay, broad and deep, 
the foundations of public and private honor 
in the generation which she is instructing. 

NV. Y. School Journal. 
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JOHNNY’S UNEXPECTED LESSON. 


BY ADAM STWIN. 


to the Park Museum unusually sober and 

houghtful. 
_ He had been comparing pussy’s feet with 
Humpty’s, finding out a great many curious 
facts worth noticing; and his main errand 
to the park was to study the feet of the dif- 
ferent animals there. 

‘Don’t forget that you are to look at their 
eyes, too,’’ I said. 

** All of them?”’ 

‘Certainly; if you have time. At least 
look again at those you studied before.”’ 

Johnny wondered why it wouldn’t be bet- 
ter to look at those he did not see before, 
and said as much. I simply assured him 


J OHNNY came home from his second visit 
t 
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that it would very likely be worth his while 
to go over the old ground again; and so let 
the matter rest. 

The truth is, I knew that a second looking 
would be pretty sure to show him some things 
that would surprise him. Since our last talk 
about eyes it had occurred to me that I had 
somehow let a number of very important ex- 
ceptions to the general rule of cats’ eyes slip 
my mind, and I wanted him to discover the 
mistake himself, if he could. 

I wonder if any of the little boys who read 
the account of our talk can tell what the 
mistake was. 

‘*Tt’s awful queer,’’ said Johnny, when we 
left the supper-table. 

I had suspected the cause of his trouble 
from the first, but had said nothing. To 
this last remark I simply replied: 

‘*What is queer, Johnny ?”’ s 

‘‘Everything,’”’ hesaid; ‘‘ catsand things 
—and cat’s eyes. You said lions were cats, 
didn’t you ?”’ 

‘*Certainly, lions are cats.’’ 

‘¢ And cats have eyes like pussy ?”’ 

‘Most cats do.”’ 

‘*Zions don’t.’’ This Johnny said with a 
sigh of relief, as though it were a comfort to 
get the troublesome fact off his mind. 

‘*Are you sure?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Johnny, stoutly. ‘Fred 
held me up, and I looked at them ever so 
long—both of them. The old lion looked 
straight at me with his eyes both open, and— 
hedidn’t have ca#-eyesat all. Didhe, Fred ?”’ 

‘« The pupils were perfectly round,’’ Fred 
replied. 

‘¢So I was wrong when I said their eyes 
were like pussy’s.”’ 

‘<Tt seems so,’’ said Fred. 

‘¢ That shows the difference between seeing 
and observing. I have looked at lions ever 
so many times, but never noticed their eyes 
particularly. So I said, at first thought, that 
they were as cat’s eyes generally are, an 
error that Johnny was able to detect as soon 
as he really looked at a lion’s eyes. I must 
have seen the fact stated in some book, for 
it occurred to me afterwards.”’ 

** And you didn’t tell me!’’ Johnny ex- 
claimed, with no little surprise. 

‘*No, Johnny, if I had you would proba- 
bly have forgotten the fact, as I did. We 
are apt to have a very slight grip of things 
we learn in that way at second-hand. Hav- 
ing discovered the truth yourself, I am quite 
sure you will never forget it. 

*¢ And it may teach you a much more im- 
portant lesson,’’ I added, seeing the unset- 
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tled and unhappy look his face was wearing. 

‘* Lesson?’’ he echoed, with the faintest 
possible smile. 

‘*Yes,’’ I repeated, ‘‘a very important 
lesson, and that is never to be too sure of 
what you have not tested yourself.’’ 

‘¢ Not when you tell me ?’’ 

Poor fellow! The idea that I should tell 
him what was not exactly and wholly true 
had never entered his mind before. No 
wonder it made him feel badly. 

‘¢ Everybody makes mistakes,’’ I replied ; 
‘¢and those who would not tell you a lie for 
all the world may tell you what is untrue, as 
I did, when they least intend it. It’s a 
sorry lesson to learn, but we all have to learn 
it sconer or later. Without doubting peo- 
ple’s honesty in the least, it is a good plan 
always to test, so far as we can, what they 
tell us ingbooks or otherwise, by our own 
observation and thinking. That is the only 
way to be sure of what we know.’’ 

‘We can’t always. be sure we are right 
even then,’’ Fred remarked, with a laugh. 

‘* Not always, for we may reason wrongly 
as well as others; and sometimes we let our 
senses deceive us, or more correctly, per- 
haps, we misinterpret what our senses tell us. 
We have our mind so fully made up in re- 


gard to what we look at that we see what we 
expect to see, when the fact is really some- 


thing else. Still, as a rule, there is a special 
value to the knowledge we get by our own 
efforts; and if we make a habit of being 
careful in our own observations and infer- 
ences, and are not too sure of what we do 
not actually know, we are not very likely to 
go far wrong.”’ 

‘«T suppose I was hasty,’’ Fred remarked, 
the first time we looked at the tiger’s eyes. 
‘¢ We had been looking at the wild cats in the 
cage below the tigers. I knew the tigers 
were cats, too; and, though we couldn’t see 
their eyes very well, I was sure the pupils 
were narrow like pussy’s. To-day the sun 
was not so bright; the tigers opened their 
eyes wider, so that I could see the whole of 
the pupil, and it was—’’ 

‘¢ Just like the lion’s, only bigger,’’ Johnny 
chimed in, glad the talk had come once 
more within his reach. 

‘‘Tt is wonderful,’’ Fred continued; ‘‘the 
tiger’s expression is so cat-like, especially 
about the eyes, that one would not expect 
the eyes to be so different.”’ 

‘<I suppose his round face and his stealthy 
look through half-shut lids, so like pussy’s, 
help to make us think him -more like pussy 
than he really is. 
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‘*It is a noteworthy fact that of the multi- 
tude of animals of the cat kind, only the 
largest have round pupils, and these vary 
most from the common type. Of the leop- 
ards, which are least cat-like, the cheetahs, 
or hunting leopards, vary from the type so 
much that for a long time it was undecided 
whether to class them with cats or not.’’ 

**Do they differ except in their eyes?” 
Fred asked.  ~ 

‘* Very much. You remember how pussy’s 
feet are, don’t you, Johnny?”’ 

‘**’Course I do!’’ said Johnny, brighten- 
ing up again. ‘‘She has sharp claws.’’ 

‘¢ Anything more?”’ 

‘*She draws ’em in and sticks ’em out 
when she wants to. The old tiger did just 
the same when he waked up and stretched 
himself. I saw him.’’ 

‘*Are Humpty’s feet like that ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Johnny. ‘‘ His toes have dull 
claws, and he can’t draw them back. That’s 
why they rattle so when he runs on the bare 
floor.’’ ‘ 

‘Could he catch a rat with his paws as 
pussy does a mouse ?”’ 

‘*No. He bites ’em,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘and 
shakes’em. Hecan’t hold anything except 
with his teeth.’’ 

‘*That’s the way, I believe, with the 
cheetah. He is a cat in most respects, but 
he has dog feet as well as dog eyes.”’ 

‘«* And he looks a good deal like adog—a 
coach dog,’’ Fred added. I have read of 
their being used like dogs in hunting.”’ 

‘*So they are, I believe,’’ saidI. ‘*‘ Maybe 
their round-pupiled eyes have something to 
do with their dog-like manner of running 
down their game. It would be interesting to 
study the habits of all the dog-eyed cats from 
this point of view, comparing them with the 
habits of the more numerous species that 
have eyes like pussy. 

‘¢ But poor Johnny is dropping off to sleep, 
tired out with so much talk that is too old 
for him. I’m afraid he’ll dream of mouster 
cats to-night. Suppose you call Mary to put 
him to bed.’’ 

‘‘ How many cats have round pupils, any- 
way?’’ Fred asked, when Johnny had bidden 
us a sleepy good-night. 

‘‘Four kinds, I believe—the lion, the 
tiger, the leopard, and the jaguar. At least 
these are all that I have seen, and all that 
are mentioned by Prof. Owen, the first to 
notice these exceptions. Very likely they 
are all}. for his knowledge of animals is very 
extensive, and he is pretty careful in what 
he says. Christian Union. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATON. 





HE twenty-second annual meeting of 

the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in the Opera House, 
Wilkes-Barre, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, August roth, 11th and 12th, 1875. 
The following programme of exercises has 
been prepared by the Executive Committee: 


PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST IOTH. 


10 A. M.—Opening exercises. Address of Wel- 
come—Hon. E. L. Dana. Reply—Hugh B. East- 
burn, Chairman of Executive Committee. Enroll- 
ment of members. Miscellaneous business. 

2 P. M.—President’s Inaugural Address—W. W. 
Woodruff, A. M., Newtown, Pa. Discussion of 
President’s address. Zhe Relation of the Prepara- 
tory Schools to the Universities—D. Copeland, A. M., 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 

8 p. M.— Zhe Power of Thought—Geo. W. Fetter, 
A. M., Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lessons in Manners and Morals—Maria L, San- 
ford, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST IITH. 


9 A. M.— The Study of Civil Government—E. A. 
Angell, A. M., State Normal School, Shippensburg, 
Pa. Drawing—J. V. Montgomery, State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. 

2 P. M.—Zdndustrial Education—H. S. Jones, 
A. M., Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa. Zhe 
Study of the Physical Sciencesin our Public Schools— 
B. C. Jillson, A. M., High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

8p. Mi—Zssay— Miss L. A. Haller, Allegheny 
City, Pa. College and Normal School Discipline— 
E. B. Fairfield, LL.D., State Normal School, In- 
diana, Pa. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST I2TH. 


9 A. M.— Organization of the Educational Forces 
in Society—William S. Schofield, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spelling—F. A. March, LL. D., Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. . 

2P.M.—A Course of Study for Ungraded Schools— 
Jesse Newlin, Superintendent of Schools, Schuylkill 
county, Pa, 

7.30 P. M.— Pennsylvania at the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876—Hon. J. P, Wickersham, LL. D., 
State Superintendent. Closing exercises of the As- 
sociation. 


On Friday, Aug. 13th, the Association will probably 
take an excursion either to Watkins’ Glen or to the 
Switchback, at Mauch Chunk. 

The papers will be limited to twenty minutes in 
length, An opportunity of discussing them will be 





presented. Speeches should be short, sharp and 
decisive. 

A proposition, warmly advocated, has been made 
to the committee, looking towards the holding of a 
State Spelling Bee, on Thursday evening. While this 
feature is not included in the above programme, the 
committee will have a plan matured (in case it should 
be the desire of the Association to have this exercise,) 
by which each county in the state will have an op- 
portunity of being represented in the contest. 

Hotel rates, Wyoming Valley House, $3.00 per 
day ; Luzerne, Exchange and Bristol, $2.00. 

Attention is called to the railroad arrangements 
given below. Parties who procure membership 
tickets and afterwards find themselves unable to at- 
tend, will have the price of the ticket refunded by re- 
turning railroad order and ticket, with stamp, to Mr. 
Sickel before August 14th. 

Let the educators of the state combine to make 
the Wilkes-Barre meeting an occasion of great profit 
and pleasure. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

‘ HuGu B. EAstsurn, Chairman. 

New Hope, Pa., June 24th, 1874. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS, 


Tickets for the annual session of the State Asso- 
ciation to be held at Wilkesbarre, will be sold on the 
following named railroads, from August 7th to 11th, 
good to return until August 17th, 1875. 

Persons procuring cards of membership and orders 
from the ticket agent, can obtain excursion tickets at 
the principal stations on Belvidere Delaware, North- 
ern Central, Pennsylvania Central, Philadelphia and 
Erie, and Danville, Hazleton and Wilkesbarre. 

Excursion tickets can be procured without orders, 
at the principal stations on the following, by exhibit- 
ing your cards of membership: Catawissa and Wil- 
liamsport, East Pennsylvania, North Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia and Reading, Lehigh Valley, and Cum- 
berland Valley. 7 

Persons having cards of membership, who pay full 
fare in going over the following roads to the meeting, 
can procure asses at the meeting to return free, 
namely, Allegheny Valley, and Delaware and Hud- 
son. 

To secure the above low rates, and also to obtain 
hotel accommodations at a reduced figure, teachers 
and others should procure cards of membership, by 
enclosing one dollar, (with stamp) giving name and 
address, to the ticket agent, J. F. Sickel, German- 
town, Pa, For orders, apply (stamp enclosed) giving 
railroads and name of stations, on or before August 
Ist, 1875, to J. F. SICKEL, Germantown, Pa. 


atti. 
>_> 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 





THROUGH the kindness of the President we have 
been furnished with an advance copy of the pro- 
gramme of the National Teachers’ Association, as 
follows: 

St. Louis, Fune 1, 7875. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association will be held in Minneapolis, 
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Minnesota, August 3d, 4th and sth, 1875. The 
meetings will be held in the Academy of Music, in 
the immediate vicinity of hotels and residences. The 
Sections will meet in adjoining rooms. The meet- 
ings of the General Association will be held on the 
mornings and evenings of each day. The several 
Sections will hold their meetings in the afternoons. 

Lectures, papers and discussions are expected from 
the following persons: D. C. Gilman, President 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; J. B. 
Angell, President University of Michigan; John 
Eaton, jr., National Commissioner of Education ; 
Duane Doty, Superintendent Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan; A. P. Marble, Superintendent Public 
Schools, Worcester, Mass.; Leon Trousdale, State 
Superintendent Public Instruction, Nashville, Tenn.; 
W. F. Phelps, President State Normal School, Wi- 
nona, Minn.; Dr. J. W. Hoyt, Madison, Wis.; Miss 
Grace C. Bibb, City Normal School, at St. Louis, 
Mo.; Wm. W. Folwell, President State University, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lewis Felmeri, Professor of 
Pedagogics at the University of Klausenberg, Austria. 
The subjects of Agricultural and Polytechnic Instruc- 
tion, Country Schools, Health in the School-room, 
School Record Books, Course of Study in High 
Schools and Colleges, German Pedagogy, Education 
in the Southern States, Centennial Anniversary, &c., 
will be discussed. 

Department of Higher Education.—Relation of 
the State to Higher Education, by Prof. W. Leroy 
Brown, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. The 
Military Sciences in Colleges and Universities, by 
Lieut. A. D. Schenck, U. S. A., Iowa University, 
Iowa City, Iowa. The Relation and Duties of Ed- 
ucators to Crime, by Rev. J. B. Bittinger, D. D., 
Pennsylvania Prison Reform Association, Sewickly, 
Pa. President D. C. Gilman is expected to speak 
on the proposed plan of the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity at Baltimore. The president of this department 
is George P. Hays, President Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Pa. 

Department of Normal Schools.—Progress and 
Reform through Normal Schools, by Prof. G. P. 
Beard, State Normal School at Shippensburg, Pa. 
The Professional Training of Teachers, by Miss 
Delia A. Lathrop, City Normal School at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Relation of the Natural Sciences to the Pro- 
fession of Teaching, a report to be presented by a 
special committee appointed at Detroit, 1874, James 
Johonnot, chairman, State Normal School at War- 
rensburg, Mo. Also, a Course of Professional In- 
struction; report by a special committee appointed 
at Detroit, 1874, Prof. C. F. R. Bellow, chairman, 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Depariment of Elementary Schools. —Language 
Teaching, its Importance and its Methods, by H. F. 
Harrington, Superintendent, New Bedford, Mass. 
What shall we do with the Boys? by J. L. Pickard, 
Superintendent, Chicago, Ill. What shall we do 
with the Girls? by Miss Frances E. Willard, late 
Dean of the Woman’s College at Evanston. 

Private hospitalities will be furnished to all who 
desire them, and who give notice at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to Prof. O. V. Towsley, Superintend- 
ent Public Schools, Minneapolis Minn. 

HoTeEts.—The following hotels will accommodate 
members of the Association at reduced rates: First 
National Hotel, $1.25 per day; Commercial Hotel, 
$1.25 per day. 

If the present low fare continues on the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad from Philadelphia to Chicago, teachers 
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from this state will be able to take the trip on the 
most reasonable terms; if not, the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad offers to sell round trip tickets from 
Baltimore to Chicago and return for $20, From 
Chicago to Minneapolis the Chicago and St. Paul 
railroad will return members who paid full fare over 
the road for one-fifth the usual fare. There are other 
routes from Chicago equally liberal. 

—Since writing the above we have learned that 
the Pennsylvania railroad will sell excursion tickets 
to Chicago at reduced rates. 


-— 
—_ 





E are gratified that the custom has be- 

come so general in Pennsylvania of 
opening cadetships at the national schools, at 
West Point and Annapolis, to a competitive 
examination. All the most patriotic and libe- 
ral of our Congressmen, instead of appointing 
cadets from among their relatives, partisans, 
or special friends, give all the young men of 
their districts a chance to compete for the 
position before a competent board of ex- 
aminers, and the one who proves himself the 
best fitted for the place gets it. This plan 
is the best in every respect. It relieves mem- 
bers of Congress from the charge of favorit- 
ism in making these appointments which 
belong to the whole nation, it takes to the 
national schools the very best talent in the 
state, and it has an excellent effect upon 
large numbers of pupils in our non-profes- 
sional schools in presenting them an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a cadetship if they pos- 
sess the merit to deserve it. Let this plan 
become the settled policy in making cadet- 
ship appointments, and there is no school in 
the state that may not be made to feel its 
stimulating influence. 

A question has arisen as to the origination 
of the plan of selecting cadets for the na- 
tional schools by competitive examination. 
We can answer it, we think, so far as this 
state is concerned. The first examination 
for a cadetship in the national schools in 
this state was held in Lancaster county at 
the request of Thaddeus Stevens. It was 
about the year 1857 or 1858. Mr. Stevens 
had previously been very unsuccessful in 
making appointments to West Point. He 
had sent some three or four young men, all 
of whom either failed to pass the prelimi- 
nary examination or left the school before 
graduating. Mr. Stevens, in his emphatic 
way, said, he ‘‘ wanted to find out whether 
there were any brains now born in Lancas- 
ter county,’’ and therefore instituted the 
plan of competitive examination. The first 
young man sent under it went to Annapolis, 
graduated near the head of his class, and 
now bids fair to become one of the most 
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‘ able of naval officers, The second went to 


West Point, graduated high in his class, and 
so distinguished himself that he was imme- 
diately thereafter elected Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics in the institution. He has 
since been Professor ot Mathematics in a 
Pennsylvania University. The third went 
to West Point and graduated second or 
third in a large class. And all the 
others appointed by Mr. Stevens upon 
the recommendation of the board he had 
selected did well, and he was, and had 
reason to be, greatly pleased with his change 
of policy in making such appointments. We 
have reason to know that he had much todo 
in inducing other Congressmen to follow 
his example. One after another has done 
so, until now the plan of selecting candi- 
dates for the national schools in Pennsylva- 
nia, by competitive examination, has become 
well nigh universal, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the people. 


IN a recent speech to the Salt Lake Con- 
ference of the Mormon Church, Brigham 
Young delivered himself with reference to 
free schools as follows : 


Education renders a boy worthless. All our con- 
gressmen and governors of states and public officials 
are the spawn of free schools. These men never 
performed a day’s useful labor in their lives, and 
they would be far more valuable to the community 
if they would lay down their robes of office and go 
to work in the corn-field. Would you have your 
children grow up maudlin and worthless? I had 
no schooling, yet God chose me for the most exalted 
position on earth. Your college professors, and men 
cunning in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, often 
want a meal, while I have laid up my millions, and 
can buy every congressman, every editor, and’ every 
preacher in the country. Go away to your corn- 
fields! Iam opposed to free schools; and, under- 
stand me, although you come begging to me on your 
knees, I will not give one dollar to educate another 
man’s child. 


The Mormon Prophet understands the 
value of ignorance to the system he repre- 
sents. Ignorance is the capital upon which 
he trades, and through which he has amassed 
the millions of which he boasts. Ignorance 


' is the soil in which alone his false system of 


religion can flourish. 


Hon. A. G. Curtin, in his lecture on 
Russia, says that the Pennsylvania school 
system is practically adopted there. H. L. 
Dieffenbach, editor of the Bloomsburg Co- 
lumbian, referring to the statement of the ex- 
Governor, adds: 

In reference thereto, we have an incident to relate 
that is illustrative of the care with which examination 
into detail of all the practices of other countries 
characterizes the Russian government. While the 





writer was quietly seated, about 1860, in the Execu- 
tive department at Harrisburg, where he then held 
official position, his room was entered by Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes, the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
and a stranger, who was introduced as an attaché of 
the Russian diplomatic legation at Washington. 
Their business was stated to be to inquire the reason 
for the adoption of certain provisions of our school 
law. After a few preliminary words, the writer was 
surprised by.the Russian drawing from his pocket a 
pamphlet copy of our school laws and going through 
it section by section, and frequently sentence by 
sentence, inquiring the reason for their adoption, and 
noting all the answers on the margin, in short-hand, 
The explanation given was that it was designed to 
educate the children of the serfs of Russia, and that 
the Pennsylvania school system had attracted the at- 
tention of the government of that country as the best 
in the world for the purpose, and that it would pré- 
bably be adopted. We had often heard vaguely that 
it had been adopted, but now we have the informa- 
tion direct and positive from Gov. Curtin that such 
is the fact. Pennsylvania justly stands at the head 
of American states for educational facilities afforded 
her sons and daughters, but her own people will be 
the last to appreciate the fact. 


How WE TeacH Morats.—With a su- 
perior corps of well-paid teachers, who con- 
secrate themselves for life to their business 
and have all the necessary appliances, I claim 
that we can accomplish the moral regenera- 
tion of mankind by means that have already 
been tried and worked successfully. 

I do not mean by the ordinary appliances, 
for they are notorious failures. _We have in 
common use four methods of moral educa- 
tion: 1. Homilies by text-book and lec- 
ture; 2. Good advice ; 3. Scolding ; 4. Pun- 
ishment. ‘These methods are in use every- 
where, and everywhere tailures. The bad 
boy hears the virtues talked about in homi- 
lies until he is tired of it. He gets good 
advice when he is doing right, and a double 
dose of good advice when he is doing wrong. 
But it is very rare to find anybody who would 
thank you for good advice, or who is willing 
to act on it. The man who really knows 
how to appreciate good advice and to act on 
it is already so good that he does not need it;. 
if he desires it, he does not need it ; and ifhe 
needs it very badly, he does not desire 
it, but heartily resents it. The bad boy re- 
jects advice with contempt, and receives a 
liberal supply of scolding, which makes him 
sullen and so wicked that for his next offense- 
he is whipped and left under the debasing in- 
fluences of hatred and fear. This is what 
might.be called immoral education ; and the 
best example of this repressive system is in 
our penitentiaries, where men are taken in 
knaves, punished, flogged, and turned out: 
malignant villains to prey on society. 
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Moral education is the reverse of this. It 
takes in criminals, and turns them out good 
citizens by the familiar means that common- 
sense recommends—by placing them in a 
moral atmosphere, and keeping them in it 
till their whole nature is changed, just as men 
are made criminals by placing them ina 
criminal atmosphere, and keeping them there 
till they are saturated with baseness. The 
same amount of moral power which can take 
criminal youth and elevate them to respect- 
ability, can take the youth of virtuous fami- 
lies and elevate them to preéminence in vir- 
tue. It is» therefore, no exaggeration to say 
that the schools which have reformed crimi- 
pals have demonstrated an amount of power 
Sufficient for the world’s regeneration, if 
rightly applied. Home and School. 


— > 


EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 





HE following is the classification of 
educational material adopted by the 
Centennial Commission. It is not alto- 
gether what we hoped it would be, but it will 
give a fair opportunity for the representation 
of the school interests of the country. 
DEPARTMENT III.—EDUCATION AND SCIENCE. 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS, METHODS AND LIBRARIES, 


Class 300.—Elementary instruction ; Infant-schools 
and Kindergarten, .arrangements, furniture, appli- 
ances, and modes of training. 

Public schools: Graded schools, buildings and 
grounds, equipments, courses of study, methods of 
instruction, text-books, apparatus, including maps, 
charts, globes, etc.; pupils’ work, including drawing 
and penmanship; provisions for physical training. 

Class 301.—Higher education: Academies and 
high schools. Colleges and universities: Buildings 
and grounds; libraries, museums of zodlogy, botany, 
mineralogy, art, and archeology; apparatus for illus- 
tration and research; mathematical, physical, chem- 
ical, and astronomical courses of study; text-books, 
catalogues, libraries, and gymnasiums. 

Class 302.—Professional schools; Theology, law, 
medicine and surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, mining, 
engineering, agriculture and mechanical arts; art and 
design, military schools, naval schools, normal 
schools, commercial schools, music, Buildings, text- 
books, libraries, apparatus, methods, and other ac- 
cessories for professional schools. 

Class 3037.—Institutions for instruction of the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, and the feeble-minded. 

Class 304.—Education reports and statistics: Na- 
tional Bureau of Education. State, city, and town 
systems. College, university, and professional systems 

Class 305.—Libraries: History, reports, statistics, 
and catalogues. " 

Class 306.—School and text-bodks: Dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, gazetteers, directories, index volumes, 
bibliographies, catalogues, almanacs, special treatises, 
general and miscellaneous literature, newspapers, 
technical and special newspapers and journals, illus- 
trated papers, periodical literature. 
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INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS, e 


Class 310.—Institutions founded for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge: Such as the Smithson- 
ian Institution, the Royal Institution, the Institute of 
France, British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and the American Association, &c., their 
organization, history, and results, 

Class 341.—Learned and scientific associations: 
Geological and mineralogical societies, etc. Engi- 
neering, technical and professional associations. Ar- 
tistic, biological, zodlogical, medical societies, astro- 
nomical observatories. 

Class 312.—Museums, collections, art-galleries, 
exhibitions of works of art and industry. Agricul- 
tural fairs, state and county exhibitions, national ex- 
hibitions. International exhibitions. Scientific mu- 
seums and art museums. Ethnological and archzo- 
logical collections. 

Class 3143.—Music and the drama.._ 


-— 
—_ 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 





XPERIENCE often fails to make a 

good teacher, even when extended and 
varied ; sound scholarship, desirable as it is, 
will not do it alone; moral culture will not 
do it; money and position will not do it. 
A person so fortunate as to possess all these 
may fail to teach and govern well a school 
of fifty children. There is something be- 
yond all these, more difficult of attainment, 
and broader and deeper, because it is co-ex- 
tensive with the life and the end of the hu- 
man being. ‘The teacher must be able to see 
in the ragged, ill-bred and ignorant lad the 
latent powers of mind and moral forces 
within him. Has he the elements of a noble 
man and a useful citizen? But this is not 
all. Ata glance, the teacher must be able 
to comprehend the circumstances and asso- 
ciations which surround the pupil, the influ- 
ences which control him, the natural intel- 
lectual powers he possesses, and the moral 
strength there is in him; nay, more, the 
teacher must discover his habits, his previous 
acquirements, in order to know how and 
where to begin the long and patient work ot 
training, which, in spite of the most adverse 
circumstances, is to be carried on until he 
has formed industrious habits, and has gained 
sufficient knowledge to prepare him for use- 
fulness and citizenship. Then the first pre- 
requisite of the teacher is quick perception, 
an insight into human character, and a pene- 
tration which can reach the primary causes of 
the condition of the child, when first present- 
ed for education. As the growth and bloom 
of a flower depend upon the soil, the sur- 
roundings, the moisture, the temperature, 
as well as the care of the horticulturist ; so 
the education of the child depends upon 
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more than his training in school. His home 
and the home influences must be regarded ; 
his associations are all to be considered. 
Without a knowledge of these, and a power 
to meet them, no school work, can fully ac- 
complish the end of education. 

Every child who sits in the school-room 
is a problem more difficult of solution than 
is found in the range of mathematical sci- 
ence. The conditions are so numerous and 
complex, is it to be wondered at that so few 
become successful teachers in the schools 
and colleges of the country? When the 
negligence and indifference of parents, the 
inexperience of teachers, and the tendencies 
of human nature are considered, it is a mat- 
ter of astonishment that so many children 
grow up into virtuous manhood and woman- 
hood.—&. W. Stevenson, Columbus, Ohio. 
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WOMEN AS OFFICERS OF THE STATE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


HE State Teachers’ Association is doubtless an 

admirable institution, well-officered and well- 
conducted ; and yet a little friendly criticism may not 
be amiss. Being present at its last annual session at 
Shippensburg, not as a participant in its proceedings, 
but as a looker-on, I noticed that the vice president 
of the Association, who was a lady, when called upon 
by the president to take the chair, declined doing so. 
A gentleman, in commenting upon the incident after- 
ward, remarked that it was useless to elect women to 
such offices as they would not serve. The query at 
once arose, Why did the lady in question refuse to 
take her place as chairman? The answer is plain; 
She was a young woman entirely without experience 
in conducting the business of a public meeting, had 
never presided over the smallest assembly, had prob- 
ably never put a motion before a meeting in her life. 
Of course she did not wish to try her “ prentice hand”’ 
before such an august body as that, and she was right 
not to make the attempt; but-she was wrong in ac- 
cepting the office at all, and the Association showed 
its lack of wisdom in electing to that office a person 
so entirely unfitted for the position. 

The president of the Association, however, was not 
satisfied with the lady’s first refusal. He came to her 
privately and urged her to come and sit upon the plat- 
form. ‘ Oh,” he says, “I will not ask you to take 
the chair. I will call upon some gentleman for that.” 
Did he think the lady had no sense or spirit, that she 
would be willing to be set up as‘a mere figure-head, 
as a puppet in a show, while another performed the 
duties of her office? And yet his proposition to her 
corresponds exactly with the customary treatment 
which woman receives at the hands of the Associa- 
tion. Its members seem not to have rid themselves 
of the oldidea that women are dolls to be flattered 
with a few fine phrases, or children to be pacified with 
sugar plums, and in selecting their new officers they 
repeated the folly of the previous year. They chose as 
vice president a young girl who had just graduated 
from the normal school at Shippensburg. Did they 
choose as president some lad fresh from normal school 
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or college and scarcely out of his teens? Oh! no; 
but they might just as well. It would have been no 
greater folly than they did commit. They chose as 
president, however, one who had devoted the best 
years of his life to the educational work, and who had 
won a reputation throughout the state. That was 
right. In selecting avice president they should have 
been governed by a similar regard for the eternal fit- 
ness of things. If it was desirable to have a lady, 
there were those present who had spent ten and even 
twenty years as teachers in the school-room, who 
stood high in their profession, ladigs of culture and 
experience who would have filled the position with 
grace and dignity, and who richly deserve the honor, 
but they were passed by in silence. Oh, the ways of 
men are past finding out! 

But why so particular to give to woman the office 
of vice president? That is not the ene for which 
women are generally best fitted, for they usually have 
little or no experience as presiding officers. As sec- 
retaries or on business committees they are more effi- 
cient; then why not give them a place there, and in 
so doing choose not for youth or beauty, but for ex- 
perience and fitness; that is, be governed by the same 
considerations as in selecting men for those places. 
Let all stand on the same basis and put those in office 
who can fill the position assigned them, be they men 
or women. And if there are no women belonging to 
the State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania, who 
can discharge the duties of vice president, then, in the 
name of common sense, give it to a man who can. 
When you give it to a woman who cannot it is vir- 
tually saying that there are none who can, and as a 
woman I protest against such injustice—I had almost 
said such aninsult—to my sex. Do not imagine that 
the women who are interested in education are so 
eager for office that they want it whether they pos- 
sess the necessary qualifications ornot. At least, give 
them credit for good common sense and treat them 
accordingly. AN OBSERVER. 
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3 The Mouth, 


ANOTHERGREAT NORMAL SCHOOL, 


ON THE SLOPE OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 


LSEWHERE, in the Official Depart- 

_, ment, will be found the formal papérs 
relating to the recognition on the part of the 
State of the new normal school at Indiana. 
It was a glorious event for western Pennsyl- 
vania. The quiet people of Indiana and 
neighboring counties, assembled at the school 
to witness the ceremonies, were stirred up to 
aunwonted degreeof enthusiasm by asurvey 
of the noble building dedicated to the pur- 
poses of education and the contemplation of 
the good work for the benefit of future gene- 
rations that would be carried on within its 
walls. Peace hath its victories no less than 
war, and the planting of these normal schools, 
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one by one, forms a series of achievements 
that do high honor to the men who have the 
courage to plan such battles and fight them 
through. 

The following account of the proceedings 
at Indiana is taken, in the main, from the ex- 
cellent report of the Pittsburgh Commercial: 


The formal opening and recognition of the normal 
school of the Ninth district of the State, at Indiana, 
Indiana county, yesterday, was an event of importance 
in the common-school history of the commonwealth. 
The building, its arrangement and appointments, its 
surroundings and location, make it superior in many 
respects to any similar institution. In a recent address 
before the state legislature, Superintendent Wicker- 
sham, who had made an inspection, pronounced the 
Indiana normial school building superior to any in the 
United States. It is the eighth institution of the 
kind erected in the state, and its projectors after ex- 
amination of those previously erected ascertained the 
good and bad points and, very naturally, taking ad- 
vantage of their knowledge, improved upon them. 

It is proper in this connection to give a brief out- 
line of the origin and progress of the normal school 
system. For many years it has been plain that our 
common-school system suffered from a want of capa- 
ble and efficient teachers, and it is still deficient in 
this regard. More especially the country districts 
suffer from the want. The cities, paying higher sala- 
ries, naturally draw the better teachers to their schools, 
and thus feel this want less, and at the same time in- 
crease the difficulty inthe country districts. Toremedy 
the evil and to provide thoroughly trained men and 
women {or the profession of teaching, the normal sys- 
tem was provided for by an act of the legislature in 
1857. This general law divided the state intotwelve 
districts, and provided that to each of these districts 
$15,000 should be paid out of the general treasury of 
the commonwealth in aid of schools for the instruc- 
tion and training of teachers, The act provided that 
in the establishment of such a school in each district 
not less than ten acres of ground should be secured, 
that a building of a certain capacity should be erected, 
and that certain appointments should be had. 

Under this general law, the first school organized 
was that of Millersville, Lancaster county, and to the 
present State Superintendent, Prof. J. P. Wickersham, 
is due the credit of it. This school is now presided 
over by Prof. Brooks, and is atttended by from six to 
seven hundred pupils. Following the example of 
Lancaster county, other districts entered into the 
work, and schools were established, though not in the 
order named, at West Chester, Bloomsburg, Kutz- 
town, Mansfield, Tioga county; Sagamore, Washington 
county; Edinboro, Erie county; Shippensburg, Cum- 
berland county, and now the magnificent building the 
recognition by which has just taken place. This is the 
ninth Normal school district, and is composed of the 
counties of Armstrong, Cambria, Westmoreland and 
Indiana. 

The effort toward the establishment of this institu- 
tion started in 1870, and a few of the more promi- 
nent citizens were unceasing in their endeavors to 
enlist the aid and céoperation of the people 
of the district in the enterprise, Other locali- 
ties than that chosen were urged, but with the appro- 
bation of the people of the district generally, the 
beautiful town of Indiana was fixed upon, The site 
of the school building is an admirable one. Twelve 
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acres of ground were purchased to the west of the 
town, overlooking the railroad, and the structure, 
situated upon an elevated portion, presents an impos- 
ing eastern front. Adjoining the building, to the 
north, stands a magnificent grove of trees. Subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $62,000 have thus far been 
made by the people, while $25,000 have been re- 
ceived from the state. To Mr. John Sutton and Silas 
M. Clark, esq., is due great credit for their untiring 
and successful efforts in securing so magnificent an 
institution to Indiana. 

The building was designed by Mr. J. W. Drum, 
Architect, of Pittsburgh, and it was constructed by 
Voris, Haigh & Gregg, under the immediate super- 
vision of Mr, Gregg. The contract price was $180,- 
000, and so closely had Mr. Drum drawn out speci- 
fications that the contractors had less than $100 of a 
bill of extras. The work of construction began in 
the spring of 1873, and it was accepted from the 
contractors’ hands January, 1875. Since that time 
the Board of Trustees have had gas and steam fittings 
put in, and provided furniture, and all accommoda- 
tions for those who are to occupy it. The building 
is four stories high, and composed of a centre and 
north and south wings. The main front is 221 feet 
in length, the main building 150 feet in depth, the 
wings each 135 feet in depth by 45 feet in width. In 
the basement are the kitchen, scullery, store rooms, 
engine room, washing room, laundries, drying rooms, 
&c.—31 rooms. The first floor is occupied by the 
Principal’s office, reception parlor, dining room, 
pantries, carving room, steward’s room, infirmaries, 
text-book library, linen rooms, bath rooms, recitation 
rooms, model schgol room, and a part of the south 
wing by the principal as his residence, and apart- 
ments for the domestics—4I rooms in all. 

The second story contains the reading room, par- 
lor, chapel, chemical and philosophical apartments, 
library, recitation rooms, teachers’ apartments, prin- 
cipal’s apartment, matron’s room, music rooms, bath 
rooms, society halls, apparatus hall, etc.—in all 35 
rooms. The third story contains 68 dormitories, all 
finished in good style with closets. The fourth story 
contains 87 dormitories, and two large tanks to sup- 
ply the building with water. There are 262 rooms 
in the building. 

The Board of Trustees, with. great care, selected a 
competent faculty, and the arrangements of the inte- 
rior of the building and its furnishing having suffi- 
ciently progressed, the school was opened on Monday, 
On that day over eighty pupils were enrolled, while 
already there were over one hundred and fifty in 
attendance. That success must crown the labors of 
the directors is certain. The hearty codperation of 
and assistance received from citizens, especially the 
ladies, together with the flattering number of pupils 
already in attendance, put this beyond all doubt. 
The inducements offered by the State Normal School 
of Indiana, Pa., supplied, as it is, by all the modern 
improvements, and a faculty, whose aim is to raise 
its course to a college curriculum, are, we believe, 
greater than those offered by any similar institution 
in the state. 

All the modern improvements of gas and steam 
are called into requisition. The whole building is 
heated by steam-rooms, halls and corridors, from 
bottom to top. The extensive laundry and cooking 
ranges are also driven by the same power. A jet of 
gas in each room, and handsome chandeliers in the 
halls, chapels, corridors, etc., supply ample light to 
the whole establishment. Each floor has its suite of 
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water closets and bath-rooms, together with large hose 
pipes to flood the building in case of fire, all of which 
are supplied with water by a steam engine in the 
basement. The dining room is capable of seating 
between four and five hundred, and is supplied with 
dumb-waiters and other modernimprovements. The 
chapel—one of the finest halls in the state—has a 
capacity of one thousand. These, with .the library, 
reception rooms, etc., are all appropriately desig- 
nated by large door plates. 

The Board of Trustees is composed of John Sut- 
ton, President; Silas M. Clark, Secretary; James R. 
Dougherty, J. R. Smith, Wm. B. Marshall, Wm. B. 
Hildebrand, Irvin McFarland, Daniel S. Porter, 
George S. Christy, A. W. Wilson, Geo. R. Lewis, 
A. M. Stewart. 

The proceedings of yesterday were in the nature 
of a formal opening and the recognition of the insti- 
tution as a part of the common schools of the state. 
The law provides that a normal school erected in ac- 
cordance with the act shall be examined by the State 
Superintendent, and a committee appointed by him, 
with the approval of the Governor. It is made their 
duty to inspect and decide whether the provisions of 
the law have been complied with, The committee 
appointed for this purpose consists of Col. J. M. Camp- 
bell, Cambria county ; Col. S.M. Jackson, Armstrong 
county; James R. McAfee, Westmoreland county, 
and ex-Governor A. G. Curtin, together with the 
County Superintendents of the district. These gen- 
tlement with the exception of ex-Governor Curtin, 
attended yesterday with Superintendent Wickersham, 
arriving shortly before nine o’clock in the morning 
upon a special train. 

State Superintendent Wickersham, the committee 
appointed by him with the approval of the Governor, 
as above named, together with Mr. H, M. Jones, Su- 
perintendent of Westmorelandco.; Mr. A. D. Glenn, 
Superintendent of Armstrong co.; and Mr. Sam- 
uel Wolf, Superintendent of Indiana co., inspected 
the building from cellar to garret. They were accom- 
panied by members of the Board of Trustees, and 
shown every apartment and all the arrangements. A 
very thorough inspection was made, and explanations 
given in regard to class and recitation rooms, sleep- 
ing rooms for students, apartments for professors and 
employees of the institution, &c. The committee 
expressed themselves highly pleased, and warmly 
congratulated the Board on their success, After the 
trip through the building the committee visited the 
grounds around the house and then adjourned to the 
parlor for business, Col. Campbell was chosen 
chairman, and Mr. Glenn, Secretary. Superintend- 
ent Wickersham explained to the committee the re- 
quirements of the law, and it was for them to ascer- 
tain whether they had been complied with. 

_ Mr. Clark, Secretary, presented the deed for the 
land, eleven acres and ninety-six perches, as also a 
statement prepared by President Sutton of the in- 
debtedness of-the Board. The statement shows an 
indebtedness of about $55,000, while it is believed 
that the whole property is worth fully $200,000, 
Judge Sutton stated that he was satisfied that the 

uilding, without the fittings, could not now be ereced 
short of $180,000, while that was the cost of build- 
ing, fittings, &c. The trustees had devoted much 
time during the whole progress of the work, with a 
view of having pected 2... done well and for the 
sake of economy, Superintendent Wickersham said 
that the building for the purposes intended was not 
equaled anywhere, Its plan and arrangement was 
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superb, and the people of the Ninth district may 
well be proud of it. Before final action had been 
taken dinner was announced, and the committee, 
Superintendents and Board of Trustees repaired to 
the capacious dining hall, Leaving the dinner-table, 
the committee went into session again, and it was 
arranged that they should report to the public meeting. 

Before two o’clock the large and handsome chapel 
was crowded with citizens of the town and surround- 
ing country, anxious to hear the result of the com- 
mittee’s examination, and listen to addresses of con- 
gratulation expected. The meeting opened with 
prayer by Rev, Fairfield, after which Superintendent 
Wickersham read the official report of the committee 
as indicated and required by law. The report sets 
forth the duties of the committee, and the fact that 
they had been attended to and everything found cor- 
rect, and that the State Normal School of Indiana 
shall be and is a part of the common schools of 
Pennsylvania, The committee also report the adop- 
tion of a resolution commending the school to the 
hearty support of the people; also a resolution es- 
pecially commending the Board of Trustees for their 
indefatigable and persevering efforts in superintend- 
ing the erection and furnishing. 

Silas M. Clark, Secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees, read letters of regret from Governor Hartranft, 
Dept. Supt. Henry Houck, Prof. J. Willis Westlake, 
Prof, Edw. Brooks, M. S. Quay, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, Hon. Geo. A. Jenks, and E. G. 
Golden, Kittanning. After reading the letters Mr. 
Clark introduced Hon. J. P. Wickersham, saying 
that in all the trials and perplexities of the board, 
they had found in hima willing helper, safe coun- 
sellor, and one earnestly anxious to aid. 

Mr. Wickersham said he was glad to be present 
on the occasion. It was a proud day for Indiana, 
a proud day for this part of the commonwealth, and 
especially was it a proud day for the trustees of this 
institution. He knew something of their troubles, 
but they had been victorious over all difficulties, and 
in their success may be all the more proud, because 
their work was laborious, troublesome, and difficult. 
The speaker then referred to the necessity of normal 
schools, occasioned by the need of competent and 
trained teachers. He hoped the day would come 
when a teacher with a normal school certificate would 
be found in every school in the state, We must 
have good schools, our children must be well 
trained ; if we wish to preserve our institutions we 
must educate our children, and to educate them 
properly we must have trained and competent teach- 
ers. He was glad that there was planted just here 
in this beautiful portion of the state, this noblest 
of the normal schools of this state. (Applause.) 
Yes, I can say the noblest one, the best equipped in 
America, (Applause.) He was glad the people 
turned out in such numbers to congratulate one 
another on their possession, and to thus show their 
appreciation of the labors of the men who have had 
charge of and fought through this noble work. 

Senator Geo, H, Anderson, of Allegheny county, 
was next introduced, and was warmly greeted. He 
expressed his gratification at being able to attend on 
the occasion, and congratulated the people before 
him in the elegant building now formally opened. 
He thought the Indiana institution a model one and 
one that the citizens of the Ninth district should be 
pleased with. Mr. McAfee, member of the com- 
mittee, presented a supplementary report in which 
they commend the building and its arrangement in 
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the strongest terms. Resolutions covering the opin- 
ion expressed by the committee were presented and 
unanimously adopted. Rev. Dr. Fairfield, Principal, 
made an excellent address, which was listened to 
with close attention and was frequently applauded. 

The meeting then adjourned. The affair was a 
great success, and was highly enjoyed by all who 
witnessed it. 

The following named persons, with others not yet 
finally fixed upon, will constitute the faculty of the 
institution: Edmund B. Fairfield, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal, Mansfield, Ohio, Latin and Greek, theory 
and practice of teaching, etc.; Hiram Collier, Belle- 
fonte, chemistry and physics; mathematics (not sup- 
plied); T. J. Chapman, Ebensburg, English gram- 
mar; Joseph H. Young, Indiana, English literature; 
Jane E. Leonard, Millersville, geography and his- 
tory; A. J. Bolar, Indiana, assistant in mathematics 
and teaching ; Mary Bradley, Shippensburg, penman-, 
ship and drawing; Ada Kershaw, Philadelphia, elo- 
cution and reading; A. H. Berlin, Montrose, Pa., 
model school. 

The Indiana school is the ninth in the 
state. It starts out with fair prospects of the 
most eminent success. On the 17th of May, 
the day of recognition, there were in all 
about r50 students. We learn that the num- 
ber has now increased to some 225. This 
time next year there ought to be at least 500. 


—_ 





Home Education, 


OOKS and periodicals should be angels in every 
household. They are urns to bring us the 
precious fruit of thought and experience from other 


minds and other lands. As the fruits of the trees of 
the earth’s soil are most enjoyed around the family 
board, so should those that grow upon mental and 
moral boughs be gathered around it by the entire 
household. No home exercise could be more appro- 
priate and pleasing than for one member to read 
aloud for the benefit of all. If parents would intro- 
duce this exercise into their families they would soon 
see the levity and giddiness that make up the con- 
versation of too many circles giving way to refine- 
ment and dignity. — School Monitor. 


TRUE END OF A HomE.—What is the end of a 
human habitation? Is it merely a place ‘wherein 
fellow mortals meet to eat, drink, and sleep securely 
beneath a roof? A house is reared to be a home— 
the centre where a family may gather into one; to be 
a serene retreat, where the tenderest affections may 
find rest; that within its walls love may have a 
dwelling place, and the charities of life gain scope 
and insure happiness; that parents and children may 
there press one another heart to heart; that sorrows 
and joys may be freely shared in confidence; that 
troubled spirits may disburden themselves and be 
blessed with pardon and peace, and, in a word, that 
the great work of training human beings for the 
duties of the present life, and the perfection of 
another, may be begun and carried on. These are 
the true ends of a human dwelling. As we pass 
through the streets of a city, what a thought of un- 
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dying interest it is that within these numberless 
homes are rich romances of domestic life—hearths 
around which are gathered, at evening, the members 
of a family scattered by day—husbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and sisters—the sick 
and suffering nursed by the strong, the aged waited 
on by the respectful assiduity of the young, amidst 
all the sympathies, labors, hopes, joys, sorrows of 
disinterested love.—Dr. Channing. 


A Worp TO PARENTS.—One of the worst habits 
into which a child can fall is running around from 
school to school, or attending more than one school, 
This practice needs more plain talk and more decisive 
condemnation. The chief difficulty with Sunday- 
school teaching is that the pupils cannot be controlled 
sufficiently to insure regularity and to secure sys- 
tematic culture. Lessons are frequently omitted by 
the pupil through absence ; and at best, the most reg- 
ular scholar gets but imperfectly educated as to his 
spiritual faculties. If, now, parents would see that 
their children are surely at one good school,- under 
wise training, and then give them a pious home for 
the rest of the day, it would be far better than to let 
them forma habit of religious dissipation and it 
may be even of Sabbath desecration. It would be 
still better if all the family went to the school to- 
gether as they goto church together, and then home 
together, 


_ 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 





THE RULE OF LOVE AND THE RULE OF FEAR. 


*€ To mould the Soul and form the moral Man.” 

IT is extremely difficult to point out the best man- 
ner of training upthe young. The kindest of parents, 
the wisest of guardians, are sometimes sadly per- 
plexed, The old adage “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child,” is voted as absolute by most persons of 
the present day and generation. The rule of love is 
regarded as far more potent in a general sense than 
the rule of fear, This is on the principle that per- 
suasion is better than harshness, reasoning better 
than blows. And yet we are told by some of the 
most experienced teachers, then who are not only 
clear of head, but benevolent in heart, that there are 
exceptions, and that in some cases the most rigid, 
the most rigorous policy is necessary. This is per- 
haps true. There are few rules to which there are 
not exceptions. There are few systems that must 
not be varied at times, and although in the great 
majority of cases, a gentle reproof, a kindly rebuke, 
a persuasive appeal, will have far more effect than 
severe censure or physical punishment ; there may 
be, and there doubtless are, instances where the latter 
course is necessary. The modern philosophy, gen- 
erally speaking, is that of kindness and gentleness, 
We should win the respect of our children, secure 
their confidence and deserve their love, and thus 
obtain an influence and a power over them that are 
almost invincible. Byt how shall this best be ac- 
complished? How, if defective ourselves, either in 
temper or in mind, shall we so impress character, 
manners and morals upon the plastic nature of our 
offspring, as to render them obedient, affectionate, 
dutiful and faithful to all their obligations? How, 
if we be peevish and fretful, if we give ‘way to the 
bursts of passion and the madness of prejudice, can 
we look for truth, sincerity and affability in the 
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creatures of our example? How, if we meet them 
with reproaches, rebukes and domestic despotism, 
can we inspire frankness, sincerity, confidence and 
love?, These questions cover the whole ground. 
They define the relative duties between parent and 
child. The young are naturally imitative, and there- 
fore, to them, example is everything. Let it not be 
supposed for a moment that we advocate the doctrine 
that children are naturally perfect, and that they re- 
quire no watchfulness, no vigilance, no restraint. It 
is exactly otherwise. They must be taught first by 

_ example, and then controlled and restrained by 
the means best suited to their particular disposi- 
tions. In the great majority of cases, as already 
observed, by. the gentleness of persuasion, the influ- 
ence of love, and,the power of reason. But when 
these will not avail, and are wholly disregarded, some 
more vigorous policy will be found absolutely neces- 
sary. It seems to us that the great error and its 
bitter fruits are to be found in the two extremes— 
over-indulgence in the one case, and excessive harsh- 
ness in the other. In the first, the child is permitted 
to grow up reckless, vicious and disobedient, because 
of the want of proper restraints, and in the last he is 
rendered hypocritical, revengeful and malignant, in 
consequence of the domestic despotism of home. In 
the dne case he is petted and -spoiled, his errors are 
described as virtues, his insolence as smartness, his 
pertness as readiness and wit, and thus he is abso- 
lutely taught to be insulting, disobedient and inso- 
lent. In the other, he is indirectly encouraged to be- 

- come distrustful, watchful, deceitful, and all through 
the rule of fear, and to escape severe penalties for 
trivial errors at home. 

The proper policy lies between these two extremes, 
Children should be regarded as children, and treated 
as such, It is unfair and unnatural to expect in them 
the care, the gravity, the decorum and the knowledge 
that can only be acquired by age, experience 
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and proper training; and while allowance is made 
for youth and its indiscretions, while the errors and 
infirmities are pointed out and corrected, the other 
folly should be carefully avoided of condemning 
when a rebuke is necessary, and applauding when a 
nod of dissent or a word of reproof would be far 
more appropriate. And yet, after all, it is much 
easier to inculcate a doctrine in this connection than 
to practice it. We have known instances in which 
the kindest of parents, the most watchful, the most 
generous, and yet the most observing, have been 
sadly unfortunate with their children. They have 
resorted to every means, and in vain. They have 
adopted first one policy and then another, and only 
to be still further perplexed. At this moment, how 
many families in our land are pained to the very 
heart, by the reckless and profligate conduct of one 
of their members, one too, perhaps, who may possess 
many generous qualities, who may have had lavished 
upon him every tenderness, expense and care, and 
who yet, from evil associates, vicious .habits, or an 
ungovernable temper, may be the constant source of 
anxiety and anguish! Still, even with such, kind- 
ness is perhaps the best policy. for sooner or later, 
unless the heart be hard as adamant, and the princi- 
ples base beyond redemption, it must eventually ex- 
ercise its magic influence. This kindness should not, 
however, be indiscriminate, improvident, and unas- 
sociated with gentle rebukes, mild appeals and salu- 
tary restraints. It should be renembered that none 
are hopeless, and that there are times, seasons and 
circumstances, when conviction flashes upon the 
mind, and with it a determination to amend, reform 
and pursue the better and brighter way. Sucha time, 
such a season, should be constantly sought for. There 
are prodigals in all ages and countries, and the 
touching parable of Holy Writ should never be lost 
sight of, nor its sublime yet gentle lesson of mercy 
and forgiveness ever be disregarded. 


~~ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, July, 1875. 


T the late convention of directors held to elect a 
county: superintendent, William Hayman, esq., 
secretary of the school board of Quincy district, 
Franklin county, offered the following resolution, 
which was passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That our members of the Legislature be 
requested to procure the passage of a law regulating 
the salaries of county, city and borough superinten- 
dents of common schools upon some uniform and 
just basis. 


IN the list of newly-elected city and borough super- 
intendents, published in Zhe Fournal last month, 
the name of V. G. Curtis was omitted. This gentle- 
man was elected superintendent of the schools of the 
city of Corry, Erie county, on the 4th of May last, at 
a salary of $2,000 per annum. 


ON the first Monday in June last, James P. Wicker- 
sham received a commission from Governor Hartranft 
as superintendent of public instruction, under a pro- 
vision of the new constitution, which established the 
office in place of that of superintendent of common 





schools, This appointment is made to fillthe vacancy 
until the next session of the Senate, when its confirma- 
tion will, of course, be necessary. Itis proper to add, 
that coming as the appointment did, unsolicited, from 
a third governor and for a fourth term, and with, as it 
would seem, the unanimous approval of all the friends 
of public education in the state, it is exceedingly grat- 
ifying to its recipient, and demands from him anew 
an unselfish consecration to the work which God 
seems to have designed as his mission. 


Deputy State Sup’t Curry’s address will hereafter 
be Harrisburg instead of Allegheny City, as formerly, 


TO THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By an account furnished by letter to the several 
Normal schools it appears that out of the appropria- 
tion of $20,000 made by the state in 1874, for the 
aid of students preparing to become teachers, there 
has been paid to graduates $5,800, and to under- 
graduates $11,919, or in all $17,719, leaving in hand 
only $2,281. To pay all the students now in at- 
tendance at the Normal schools the customary fifty 
cents a week would require, according to the esti« 
mates of the principals, $9,124, so that there will be 
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a probable deficiency of nearly $7,000. This is to be 
greatly regretted, both on account of the fact itself 
and the inconvenience and annoyance it will occa- 
sion. No effort on the part of the School Depart- 
ment was spared at the proper time to avert the 
foreseen evil. 

But in this connection it is proper to correct a 
misapprehension on the part of the authorities of 
some of the schools, By the law under which these 
appropriations are made to students preparing to 
teach at Normal schools it is provided that all unex- 
—_ balances, after paying the students their al- 

owance, shall be divided equally among the schools 
and be used in the purchase of books, appara- 
tus, &c., and that in case of deficiencies there 
shall be made a gro rata deduction. A way is pro- 
vided for ascertaining the amount of probable defi- 
ciency ten weeks before the close of the last terms 
of the several schools, in order that the deductions 
may be made to bear equally in the case of all the 
schools, and that the schools may so adjust their ac- 
counts with their students as to lose nothing. The 
schools accept this arrangement as a virtual contract 
with the state, and when the appropriation falls 
short, as it does this year, they have neither a legal 
nor a moral claim upon the state for any balance 
which they may have expected. They should have 
it understood by all concerned that they cannot re- 
duce the expenses of students by a greater amount 
than the sum received from the state. If indiscreet 
promises have been made in reports or circulars, or 
accounts have been so kept that loss is suffered by 
the schools, it is neither the fault of the state, nor of 
this Department. It is an example of a case in which 


ignorance of the law is at least an insufficient excuse, 


STATE TRUSTEES. 


THE following named gentlemen have been ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Trustees on the part of the state in the boards of 
trustees of the several normal schools. Their respec- 
tive terms of service are as designated : 

First District: West Chester, Pa.—For three 
years; Henry T. Darlington, Doylestown, Bucks 
county, and Hon. Thomas V. Cooper, Media, Dela- 
ware county. or two years: A. H. Baker, Mc- 
Jenkentown, Montgomery county, and Wm. S. Kirk, 
West Chester. For one year: Hon. Chalkley 
Harvey, Chadd’s Ford, Delaware gounty, and Joshua 
N. Pierce, West Chester. 

SEconD District: Millersville, Lancaster co.— 
For three years: Jacob Bausman, esq., Lancaster, 
and Hon. John B. Warfel, Lancaster. For two 
years: Hon. John B. Livingston Lancaster, and 
Hon. A. L. Hayes, Lancaster. For one year: Hon. 
John M. Stehman, Lancaster, and Levi W. Groff, 
esq., Bareville, Lancaster county, 

THIRD Districr: <XAutztown, Berks co.—For 
three years: Col. Thomas D. Fister, Kutztown, 
and George J. Kutz, Kutztown. For two years: 
Rev. S. K. Brobst, Allentown, and James L. Nut- 
ting, Pine Grove, Schuylkill county. or one year: 
Jonathan S. Bieber, Kutztown, and J. G. Wink, 
Kutztown, 

FirtH District: Mansfield, Pa.—VFor three 
years; Prof. F. A, Allen, Mansfield, and Dr. C. V. 
Elliott, Mansfield. For two years: Hon. N. W. 
Williams, Wellsboro, and Hon, John I. Mitchell, 
Wellsboro. For one year: Martin King, esq., Mans- 
field, and Hon, E. Dyer, Covington, Pa. 
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SixtH District: Bloomsburg, Pa.—For three 
years: Hon. C. R. Buckalew, Bloomsburg, and C, 
G. Barkley, esq., Bloomsburg. For two years : Col, 
Samuel Knorr, Bloomsburg, and Morrison E. Jack- 
son, esq., Berwick, Pa. For one year: Messrs, 
Daniel A. Beckley, Bloomsburg, and Charles W. 
Miller, Bloomsburg, Columbia county, Pa, 

SEVENTH DISTRICT: Shippensburg, Pa.-—For 
three years: Messrs. George H. Stewart, Shippens- 
burg, and James McLean, Shippensburg. or two 
years: Maj. Martin G. Hale, Shippensburg, and J. 
McCord Means, esq., Middle Spring, Cumberland 
county. or one year: Messrs. William Blair, Orrs- 
town, Franklin county, and Daniel W. Thrush, esq., 
Shippensburg, Cumberland county, Pa. 

NINTH District: /ndiana, Pa,— For three years: 
Hon. D. J. Morrell, Johnstown, and Hon. J. K. 
Thompson, Rochester Mills, Indiana county. or 
two years: Gen. Thomas F, Gallagher, New Alex- 
andria, Westmoreland county, and Col. S. M. Jack- 
son, Apollo, Armstrong county. or one year: 
Messrs. E. S. Golden, Kittanning, and James C, 
Clark, Greensburg, Pa. 

TENTH District: Sagamore, Washington co.— 
For three years: Hon. Geo, V. Lawrence, Monon- 
gahela City, and Hon. J. K. Billingsley, Sagamore, 
Washington county. For two years: Messrs, Gib- 
son Binns, Redstone, Fayette county, and John Wal- 
lace, Brownsville, Pa. or one year: T. J. Teal, 
esq., Rice’s Landing, Greene county, and Hon. W. 
H. Sanner, Somerset, Somerset county. 

TWELFTH District: £dinboro, Erie co.— For 
three years: M. Sceafford, esq., Edinboro,and Hon. 
W. W. Brown, Corry, Pa. For two years: Gen. D, 
B. McCreary, Erie, and S. F. Chapin, esq., Watts- 
burg, Erie county. For one year: Hon. J. C. Brown, 
Mercer, Mercer county, and J. M. Martin, esq., New 
Castle, Lawrence county. 

INDIANA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL.—OFFI.- 
CIAL DOCUMENTS. 


APPLICATION. 
INDIANA, Pa., May, 1875. 

Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Supt. Common Schools. 

Sir: We, the subscribers, trustees of a school 
corporation in the borough of Indiana, in the county 
of Indiana, respectfully represent that we, as trustees 
aforesaid, in association with a number of citizens of 
this state exceeding thirteen, have erected and es- 
tablished a school for the professional training of 
young men and women as teachers, at the borough 
of Indiana aforesaid, in the Ninth Normal School 
District, and desire to have the same inspected by a 
committed appointed under the “ Act of Assembly ” 
approved May 2oth, 1857, with the design of having 
the institution recognized as a State Normal Scheol, 
under the name and title of the Indiana Normal 
School of Pennsylvania. JoHN SuTTON, Pres’t. 

S1Las M. CiarK, Sec’y. . 

Trustees.—James R. Daugherty, A. W. Wilson, 
Wm. B. Hildebrand, G. S. Christy, J. R. Smith, D. 
S. Porter, W. B. Marshall, Irvin McFarland, Geo. 
R. Lewis, A. M. Stewart. 


REPORT. 
INDIANA, May 2st, 1875. 


WHEREAS, The Indiana Normal School having 
made formal application to the Department of Com- 
mon Schools for the appointment of a committee to 
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examine its claims to be recognized as the ‘State 
Normal School of the Ninth District, according to 
the provisions of an “Act to provide for the due 
training of teachers for the Common Schools of the 
State,”” approved the 2oth day of May, 1857. 

And whereas, The undersigned being duly ap- 
pointed and authorized under said Act, and having 
personally, and at the same time, on the 21st day of 
May, 1875, visited and carefully inspected said 
school, and made a careful examination thereof, of 
its by-laws, rules and regulations, and its general ar- 
rangements and facilities for instruction, and having 
found them to be substantially such as the law re- 
quires, and that the indebtedness of the institution is 
less than one-third of the present valuation of the 
property, estimated to be two hundred thousand dol- 
lars; therefore 

Resolved, That the Indiana Normal School is, in 
our opinion, entitled to recognition as a State Normal 
School, with all the privileges and immunities en- 
joyed by other institutions of like character in the 
Commonwealth, [Signed,] 

J. M. CAMPBELL, Pres’?, 
S. M. JACKSON, 
J. R. MCAFEE, Committee. 


We concur in the above. 
J. P. WIcKERSHAM, Sup’t Pub. Instruction. 
A. D. GLENN, Co. Sup’t Armstrong Co. 
T. J. CHAPMAN, Co. Sup’t Cambria Co. 
H. M. Jones, Co. Sup’t Westmoreland Co. 
SAMUEL WOLF, Co. Sup’t Indiana Co, 


PROCLAMATION. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Fune rst, 1875. 


WHEREAS, In pursuance of the application to this 
department of the trustees and contributors to the 
Indiana Normal School, in association with sundry 
citizens of this state exceeding thirteen, for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to examine the claims of 
a school established by them, to recognition as the 
State Normal School for the Winth Normal School 
District, according to the provisions of “ An Act to 
provide for the due training of teachers for the com- 
mon schools of the state,” approved the 20th day of 
May, 1857, the following gentlemen were appointed, 
viz: Hon. A. G. Curtin, Gen. Jacob M. Campbell, 
Hon. S. M. Jackson and Hon. J. R. McAfee, to act 
as said committee in conjunction with the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools: A. D. Glenn, 
County Superintendent of the county of Armstrong ; 
T. J. Chapman, County Superintendent of the county 
of Cambria; H. M. Jones, County Superintendent 
of the County of Westmoreland; and Samuel Wolf, 
County Superintendent of the county of Indiana, 

And whereas, All of the committee so appointed, 
except Hon, A. G. Curtin, after having, on the 21st 
day of May, 1875, visited and carefully inspected 
said school, and made a eareful examination thereof 
of its by-laws, rules and regulations, and its general 
arrangements and facilities for study, reported unani- 
mously that said school is entitled to recognition as 
a State Normal School, with all the privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by other institutions of like 
character in the commonwealth. 

Now, therefore, I, Superintendent of Public In- 
Struction, do hereby give notice, as required by law, 
that I have recognized the school, established as 
aforesaid, as the State Normal School of the Ninth 
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District, composed of the counties of Armstrong, 
Cambria, Westmoreland and Indiana. In testimony 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the Department of Public Instruction, at 
Harrisburg, the first day of June, 1875. 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


»— 
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PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NAME, — | RESIDENCE. 


1374| Miss L. M. Shields .| Delmont, Westmorel’d co, 
1375|J. F. McKenrick . |Clearfield, Clearfield co. 
1376| Thos. M. Stewart . |Enon Valley, Lawrence co 
1377| Miss M, L. Daniel . |Sharon, Mercer co, 

1378] Miss S. M. Graybill.| Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1379|A. E. Gearhart . . |Phillipsburg, Centre co. 
1380|J. V. Porter . . . |Fayette City, Fayette co, 
1381| Miss M. M. Renwick| Allegheny, Pa. 

1382) Miss I. Floorrall . | Downingtown, Chester co 
1383| Miss S. E. Gregory .| Huntingdon, Hunt’gn co. 
1384| Miss B. P. Witherow|Allegheny, Pa. 

1385| Miss M. A. Jones . |Sarversville, Butler co, 
1386| Miss M.E.Speakman| Downingtown, Chester co 
1387| Miss A. Spackman .| Downingtown, Chester co 
1388| MissM.R.Happersat| Brandywine Manor, ‘‘ 
1389| Miss A. B. Gottier . |Coatesville, Chester co. 
1390} Hannum Baldwin . |Parkesville, Chester co. 
1391| Miss E. D. Quidland|Phoenixville, Chester co. 
1392|Miss B. P. Glazier . | Huntingdon, Hunt’gn co. 
1393] Miss E. Davidson . |Allegheny City. 

1394| Miss M. A. Duncan| Allegheny City. 
1395|Miss S. Dumm . . |Apollo, Armstrong co. 
1396) Jos. L. Brandt . . |Maytown, Lancaster co. 
1397|Miss S. A. Flory . |Williamsport, Lycoming. 
1398|Geo. W. Acklin . |Heistersburg, Fayette co. 
1399| Miss M. E. Work . |Chambersburg,Frank’n co 
1400/D. S. McFadden . |Chambersburg,Frank’n co 
1401|Miss M. Beall . . |Mercersburg, Franklin co. 
1402|N. P. Martin. . . |Upton, Franklin co. 

1403| Miss P. Bartherger. | Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1404) Miss A. Glenn . |Coultersville, Butler co. 
1405/Miss L. R. Hayes . | Newberry, Lycoming co. 
1406| Miss E. K. Rodney.| Coatesville, Chester co. 
1407|Isaac Thomas . |Mortonville, Chester co. 
1408/0. W. Hutchinson . | Mt. Pleasant, Westm’d co, 
1409|W. H. Clouse . . | Woodbury, Bedford co. 
1410|J. B. Sprenkle . . |Waynesboro, Frank’n co. 
1411|Miss S. S. Kerr. . |New Wilmington, Law.co 
1412|Miss M. A. Krewson| Buchanan, Allegheny co. 
1413|Miss Kate Wolfe . | Pittsburgh, Pa, 
1414| Miss E. A.McClaren| Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1415|S. D. Owen . |Pittsburgh, Pa, 

1416|Geo. W. Irwin . . |Honey Brook, Chester co. 
1417|Wm. B. Irwin . . |Honey Brook, Chesterco. 
1418! Joseph H. Martin . |Mount Joy, Lancaster co. 
141T9/L. G. Firestine . . |Allen, Cumberland co. 
1420/S. H. Hoffman . . |Columbia, Lancaster co. 
1421| Miss C. E. Phipps . |Allegheny City, Pa, 

1422| Miss G. McClinton.|Allegheny City, Pa. 

1423} David Currens . |Gettysburg, Pa. 

1424] Miss S. C. Lemmon|Columbia, Lancaster co. 
1425|Jacob R. Runyan . |Andersonburg, Perry co, 
1426) Frank M. Knapp . | Warren, Warren co. 

1427| Joseph A. Stewart . |Harrisonville, Fulton co. 
1728] Miss S. X. Russell . |Rochester, Beaver co. 
1429|M. C. Ammerman . |Bellefonte, Centre co. 
1430} Miss C. C Stanton . |South Oil City, Venangoco 
1431| James B. Leinbach./|Oley, Berks co. 

1432|J. H. Oberlin. . . |Columbia, Lancaster co. 
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RAIN UPON THE ROOF. G. Cgams, from ‘‘ Sonc Crown.” 


F. J. Huntincpon. 
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cottage chamber bed, And to® lis-ten to the pat-ter Of the soft rain o-ver-head. La la 
bright hues in-to woof, As I lis- ten to the pat-ter Of the soft rain on the roof. La la 
dued, subduing strain, Which is play’d upon the shingles By the patter of the rain. La la 
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Norz.—Instead of singing the “la la’ accompaniment and chorus, the words only may be sung, repeating, with expres 
sion, the last four lines of each verse. It is usually sung without this accompaniment and is always a favorite with schools. 














